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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Rock Architectiire in the Mediterranean Basin. — Under the title Uber 
Felsarchitektur im Mittelmeergehiet {Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XIX, 1914, Pt. 2. 
96 pp. ; 40 figs.), E. Brandenburg publishes a study of the rock-cut structures, 
in the Mediterranean basin. These include dwellings, stables, cuttings serv- 
ing as supports for vessels, and places of refuge. He also discusses the use 
of wood in these buildings. He would date the earliest of the artificial grot- 
toes at the end of the neohthic period; and the earliest of the large grottoea 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age, or about 2500 B.C. About 1400 b.c. 
came the imitation of wooden buildings in stone, and this attained its highest, 
development about 1000 B.C. in the Phrygian fagades. From about 300 b.c. 
to the Christian Era there was a revival in the construction of grottoes, and 
about 1300 to 1500 a.d. a second revival. In another part of the book he dis- 
cusses rock cuttings for cult purposes, shrines, niches, steps, carved reliefs, 
etc. ; also graves and catacombs, unidentified forms, and finally the rock dwel- 
lings of North Africa. Rock architecture spread from Persia and Armenia to 
Syria, Palestine, Malta and Italy. It was especially common in Hittite terri-^ 
tory in the third millennium B.C. 

The Migrations of Early Culture. — Under the title The Migrations of Earlu 
Culture (London, New York, Bombay, 1915, Longmans, Green & Co. 143 
pp. 8vo. $1.25 net. Reprinted from Memoirs and Proceedings of the Man^ 
Chester Literary and Philosophical Society, Vol. 59, Pt. 2), Grafton Elliot 
Smith argues that the practice of mummification, of erecting megalithic monu- 
ments, etc., found in various parts of the world, originated in Egypt; that 
about 800 B.C. this ^^culture'' began to migrate until it spread over the 
world, crossing the Pacific to the coast of America. 

The Mounds of Macedonia.— In B.S.A. XX, Session of 1913-1914, pp. 
123-132, A. J. B. Wace gives a list of the mounds of Macedonia. In the pre- 

iThe departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Dr. T. A. BuE^GER, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor Harold 
R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Professor Charles R. Morey, Professor Lbwis^ 
B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor S. B. Platner, Professor John C. Rolfe, Dr. 
John Shapley, Professor A. L. Wheeler, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published after De- 
cember 31, 1915. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 123-124. 
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historic mound near Serfije the sherds found are of the First and Second 
ThessaUan Periods. The mounds of the Salonica district are (a) funereal 
mounds (34 in number, so far as listed) and (b) prehistoric settlements (26 
in number), the character of which is proved by the pottery found — undeco- 
rated, incised, painted with Macedonian and Thessalian patterns, imported 
Mycenaean ware, and ware which seems to be imported geometric pottery, 
though it may be of local manufacture. A third type of mound is that of 
(c) Greek town sites, ten in number. 

Thracian Archaeology.— In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 165-208, 
Georges Seure continues his discussion of little known Thracian inscriptions. 
No. 134 is a replica of C.I.L. Ill, 6123 and 14207. It sheds light upon the 
military and other roads of Thrace, which are discussed. No. 135 is a fifth 
copy of the frontier stone placed under Hadrian between the Moesians and the 
Thracians {CJ.L. Ill, 749, p. 992, 12407, 14422). Nos. 136-139 are mile- 
stones bearing the name of the city of Sexaginta Prista (Roustchouk). Nos. 
140-142 are inscribed on a milestone from Stambolovo. The emperors men- 
tioned are Licinius and Gcnstantine (for whose names those of Theodosius 
and Arcadius were later substituted), Valentinianus, Valens and Gratianus, 
and Valentinianus, Theodosius and Arcadius. No. 143, on the base of a 
statue, bears the names of lu Septimius Severus, Marcus AureHus, and (erased) 
Geta. No. 145 is on a pedestal erected in honor of Caracalla. Nos. 146 and 
147 are honorary inscriptions, the first in honor of an athlete of Trajana 
Augusta, the second in honor of a citizen of Trajana Augusta, who was an 
honorary citizen of Sparta, where he had doubtless studied philosophy. The 
date is apparently the second century a.d. 

The Stele of Darius on the Teams. — The spot at the sources of the river 
Teams in Thrace, where, according to Herodotus IV, 89-91, Darius Hystas- 
pes, on his expedition against the Transdanubian Scythians in 514 B.C., set 
up an inscription to commemorate the excellence of the waters, was appar- 
ently identified by E. Ungar, in June-July, 1914, with the help of Herodotus's 
detailed description, as at Jene (Jenno), a place on the road from Seraj to 
Kirk Kilissi. It is about (jqually distant, as Herodotus says, from ApoUonia 
on the Black Sea (Sizeboli, on the bay of Burgas) and Heracleion near Perinthus 
(EregU) on the Sea of Marmora. The stele itself is missing, but the oblong 
socket into which it fitted, on a stone of the ancient wall at the head of the 
spring-basin, is still there, and the water still flows, in two streams of great 
purity and abundance. The length of the socket is at right angles with the 
direction of the wall, so that both sides could easily be read, which suggests 
the probability that the inscription was biUngual, Greek and cuneiform, like 
that of Darius's Bosphoriis stele (Hdt. IV, 87). It is to be hoped that at 
least some fragments of the stele itself may in time come to Hght. {Arch, 
An2!. 1915, cols. 3-16; 4 figs.) 

The Omphalos. — Under the title Neue Omphalosstudien {Ahh, der phil- 
hist. Klasse der kgl Sdch. Gesellschaft der Wiss. XXXI, No. 1. Leipzig, 1915, 
Teubner. 90 pp. ; 7 pis. ; 58 figs. M. 4.40), W. H, Roscher publishes a second 
paper on the omphalos (see A.J. A. XVIII, 1914, p. 524). He discusses 
further the meaning of the word, revises and adds to his account of the ompha- 
los among various peoples, discusses its connection with the oracles at Delphi 
and at Didyma, the monumental evidence for it at Delphi, grave monuments 
in the form of an omphalos, and doubtful examples. 
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The Omphalos among the Celts.— In R. St. Anc. XVII, 1915, pp. 193-206 
(9 figs.), J- Loth sets forth the evidence, both hterary and archaeological, for 
the cult, of the omphalos among the Celts. 

Unknown Gods. — In Arch. Rel. XVIII, 1915, pp. 1-52, O. Weinreich dis- 
cusses questions relating to '^unknown gods," and examines the evidence for 
that expression. 

A Prehistoric Rattle. — In L' Homme prehistorique, II, 1914, pp. 276-282 
(3 figs.), H. Aragon shows that a terra-cot ta object of peculiar shape with 
holes in it found at Ruscino in 1910 is a prehistoric child's rattle. 

Trenches in Ancient Warfare.— In R. St. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 103-128, 
V. Chapot discusses the use of ditches and trenches in warfare by the Greeks 
and Romans. 

A History of Classical and Italian Art. — In Parts 21 and 22 of the Storia 
delV Arte Classica e Itgliana edi|;ed by G. E. Rizzo and P. Toesca, Professor 
ToESCA continues his discussion of the minor arts in Italy down to the end of 
the eighth century a.d., and begins his discussion of the architecture from 
the end of the eighth to the eleventh century. Notes accompany the text. 
IG. E. Rizzo e P. Toesca, Storia delVArte Classica e Italiana. Fasc. 21-22. 
P. Toesca, Storia delVArte Italiana, Vol. Ill, pp. 321-384; figs. 194^231. 
Turin, 1915, Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese. 4to. 21.] 

The Gundestrup Bowl. — A round silver bowl or kettle, decorated with 
barbaric reliefs on the rounded floor and on the outside and the inside of the 
cylindrical portion, which has been much discussed since it was found in 1891 
in Jutland, Denmark (seeA.J.A. XII, 1912, pp,447-448), is again exhaustively 
studied in its historical aspects by F. Drexel, in Jh. Arch. I. XXX, 1915, pp. 
1-36 (29 figs. ) . In its mixture of Celtic with early Ionian and o ther elements of 
style or subject, he finds evidence of an origin, probably in the middle of the 
first century B.C., in some Celtic community on the middle or lower Danube, 
which had commercial and friendly relations with the kingdom of Pontus. 
This indicates the Celtic Scordisci, at that time established in the Balkan 
peninsula and allied with the Dacians and with Mithridates Eupator, the most 
famous of the kings of Pontus. The Greek features include reminiscences of 
the divinities of the animal kingdom, both male and female, a dolphin, a 
Pegasus, heraldic animals, griffins, birds, etc.; the stag-god (Cernunnus), the 
wheel-god (god of war), a trinity of deities, a human sacrifice, a parade of 
soldiers, horned helmets, etc., are Celtic. The relief on the floor of the kettle 
is an extraordinary attempt to render the figures of a bull-baiting as if seen 
from above, — a reminiscence of the vessels of early Egyptian origin, in which 
the decorative figures on the inside were actual standing figures in the round. 
The curious return of the spirit and many of the features of this art in early 
mediaeval times is due to its survival in the obscure regions between orient 
and Occident during the centuries in which the more classical Greek and Grae- 
co-Roman art prevailed in the outer world, and to the movements of the great 
migrations which swept it again into Europe. 

The Abbe Migne.— In R. Arch., fifth series, 1, 1915, pp. 203-258 (3 portraits), 
is an essay by F. de M^ly on the Abb6 Jacques-Paul Migne (1800-1875), his 
life, his stupendous industry in the publication of his vast Patrologies, and 
the contents of his pubhcations. 

The Tsong Tablet of the Tcheou-Li.— In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 
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126-154 (5 figs.), G. GiESELER discusses the Tsong tablet of the Tcheou-Li. 
The form of such tablets (of jade) was that of a cylinder to which four prisms 
were added in such a way as to produce a cippus of almost square section. The 
whole symbolizes the earth, and the decoration symboUzes the heavenly bodies 
and the seasons. The development of the form and decoration is traced in 
some detail. 

EGYPT 

The Egyptian Word for **Dragoman."— In S, Bihl Arch, XXXVII, 1915, 
pp. 117-125 (pL), A. H. Gardner argues that the rare Egjrptian sign which 
has been variously interpreted as a jar with ears, or as a wallet tied with a string, 
is to be read phonetically, and is the Egyptian name for "dragoman." This 
official played an important part in all periods of Egyptian history. 

Amentet. — Under the title Amentet, Alfred E. Knight has published brief 
descriptions of no less than 107 Egyptian divinities, with illustrations of them 
where they exist. He includes in the work a list of sacred animals, amulet 
representations of the human figure, and other amulets; also scarabs, and a 
list of all the royal scarabs. The material is arranged alphabetically wher- 
ever that is possible. [Amentet. The Gods, Amulets and Scarabs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. By Alfred E. Knight. London, 1915, Longmans, Green 
and Go. 274 pp. ; 5 pis. ; 189 figs. 8vo. $4 net.] 

Fundamental Religious Conceptions of the Elephantine Text. — In Z. Alt- 
test. Wiss. XXXV, 1915, pp. 110-115, E. Konig shows that the word 'eUMn 
has regularly a plural meaning in these texts so that it imphes polytheistic 
conceptions among the Jews of Elephantine. The names Yahu, 'Ashim- 
Bethel and 'Anath-Bethel cannot be regarded as the names of human beings, 
but are deities, and prove the worship of at least two goddesses alongside of 
Yahweh by these Egyptian Jews of the fourth century B.C. 

Hebrew Words in Egyptian.— In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXVII, 1915, pp. 208- 
214, E. Naville shows that the word ''Canaanite" in the meaning of ^ Mer- 
chant" that is so frequent in the Old Testament is found also in Egyptian texts. 
Succoth, the first station of the Hebrews in the Exodus, appears in Egyptian 
as Theku, and it is written with the sign for a foreign name. This word is the 
same as the Berber word Thukka, ''pasture." The name Aduma, which is 
also written Adima, is not the equivalent of Edom, as has always been sup- 
posed but is the equivalent of the Hebrew Etham. 

An Aramaic Papyrus of the Ptolemaic Period.— In S. Bihl. Arch, XXXVII, 
1915, pp. 217-223 (pi.), A. Cowley discusses an Aramaic papyrus lately pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library by Professor Sayce. It shows that there was 
an organized congregation of Jews either at Abydos (?), or at Tba, or both, 
in the third century B.C., if that is the date of the writing. The "judges" are 
probably officers of the state, not the Jewish elders, but it looks as though 
the ''heads of the congregation" were recognized by them. The general 
sense of the document seems to be that the three Utigants were concerned with 
the division of certain property, including a house at Tba. The most inter- 
esting fact is that part of the property consisted of a Tdra. In the Elephantine 
papyri there is no Tdra, no Israel, no Jacob, no Levite, and the priests are not 
sons of Aaron. By the third century the Tdra had reached South Egypt, 
perhaps brought by colonists from Palestine. 
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Ancient Flutes from Egypt. — Some bronze and ivory fragments of flutes 
found at Meroe, the ancient capital of Nubia, and now exhibited in the Archae- 
ological Museum of the University of Liverpool, are the occasion of a brief dis- 
cussion of the construction of ancient flutes, by T. Lea Southgate, in /. H.S. 
XXXV, 1915, pp. 12-21 (fig.). These pieces are probably the remains of some 
elaborate instruments brought by a visiting musician from Greece to this 
city in its brilliant period, when Cambyses had made it the capital of his prov- 
ince of Egypt. They were made in jointed sections and had an inner tube 
of ivory with bore from ^/le to ^^/i^ of an inch, and a tightly fitted bronze 
covering. The finger holes are some round, some oblong, and one comma- 
shaped — the last two being adapted to a varying of the tone by partial 
closing. They still have the revolving rings for temporarily closing the holes 
not needed in a particular scale, without using the fingers, and the small coni- 
cal projections for turning these rings, which have given the name ^^homhyx/^ 
silkworm, to this style of flute. The exact length and indeed the number of 
the instruments here represented is uncertain, as well as the method of blow- 
ing, but it is probable that the breath was reinforced by the use of reeds. 
That these may have been transverse flutes, played through a hole on the side 
like the modern instrument, is shown by the fragments now in the British 
Museum, of a flute with mouthpiece on the side, which were found by Sir 
Charles Newton in a grave at Halicarnassus at the time of the Crimean War. 

A Coptic Papyrus. — In *Apx. *E<^. 1915, pp. 30 f. (pL), A. Ch. Hatzes 
publishes a facsimile and transcription, without translation, of a sheet of a 
Coptic papyrus manuscript, written in Greek characters, found at Arsinoe 
(Faytim), and now in the possession of the Archaeological Society at Athens. 



BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 

A Sumerian Epic— In Volume X, Number 1 of the Publications of the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Profes- 
sor Langdon pubHshes with transHteration and translation the large tablet 
in Philadelphia giving a Sumerian account of the Flood and the Fall of Man 
(see A.J, A. XIX, 1915, pp. 182-183). He discusses the various creation 
legends, the Eridu version of the Fall of Man, the Nippur version, the Baby- 
lonian tradition of the prediluvian period, and the meaning of Tagtug. He 
also publishes twenty-one Hnes of a tablet containing a legend about Zi-ud- 
sud-du, the hero of the Flood. [Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the 
Fall of Man. By Stephen Langdon. Philadelphia, 1915, University Mu- 
seum. 98 pp . ; 6 pis. 4to .] 

The Garden of Eden and the Fall of Man According to the Sumerians. — In 
Exp.Times, XXVII, 1915, pp. 88-90, A. H. Sayce states that the fragment of 
the tablet first copied referred to the land being covered by water as well as 
to a boat. It was, therefore, natural that we should have thought we had a 
Sumerian version of the Deluge before us. Now that the whole tablet has been 
substantially recovered, it is evident that it contains nothing of the sort. 
Along with the Deluge must go the explanation of the name of the hero as the 
equivalent of the Semitic Noah. 

The Niffer Story of the Creation and the Flood.— In Exp. Times, XXVI, 
1915, pp. 490-494, T. G. Pinches discusses an account of the Creation and the 
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Flood, current about 2000 years B.C. at the Babylonian city of Niffer, pub- 
lished by A. Poebel in the University of Pennsylvania Museum JournaL 
Mutilated though it is, this text is a document of considerable importance. 
There is still enough certain in the record to make possible a comparison with 
the other known Babylonian versions of the Creation and the Flood. In the 
eleventh tablet of the Gilgames series the great mother-goddess, who laments 
over the destruction of mankind, whom she had created, is Mah, ''the lady of 
the gods," Merodach's spouse, so that the two are in complete accord here. 
From the opening lines of the first column, however, it would seem as though 
the gods, at the time they, with the help of the goddess, created man and the 
"four-limbed beasts of the plain,'' had foreseen the advent of the Flood at a 
later date, and had provided for the revivification of the human race, by plac- 
ing in the ground the thing rendered ''root," which, later on, the Babylonian 
Noah, here called Zi-<i-sudu, named "the seed of mankind." 

The Babylonian and the Biblical Flood Story.— In ^xp. Times, XXVI, 1915, 
pp. 421-424, A. H. Sayce claims that a detailed comparison of the Biblical 
flood story with the version of the Babylonian story contained in the Epic 
of Gilgames shows that behind the Biblical account lie two Babylonian ver- 
sions of the story. One of these, which has been translated into Hebrew, is 
the version which we have in the Epic of Gilgames. Another account in 
Babylonian cuneiform, which has also been translated, was written in Pales- 
tine, or at all events from the point of view of an inhabitant of Palestine. 

Sumerian Documents to the Dynasty of Agade. — In Volume IX, Number 1 
of the Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Professor Geokge A. Bakton has collected 132 tablets 
(including fragments) of Babylonian documents from the earliest times to the 
dynasty of Agade All are transcribed in facsimile and photographs of the 
best preserved texts added. The writer transliterates and translates six tab- 
lets and gives a list of the proper names found in the whole series. [Sumerian 
Business and Administrative Documents jrom the Earliest Times to the Dy- 
nasty of Agade. By George A. Barton. Philadelphia, 1915, University 
Museum. 33 pp.; 74 pis. 4to.] 

Babylonian Letters of the Time of Hammurabi. — Professor Arthur Ungnad 
has published, as Volume VII of the Publications of the Babylonian Section of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 133 letters of the time of 
Hammurabi preserved in the Museum. Following the practice in the other 
volumes of the series he transcribes the tablets, adding photographic 
plates of those best preserved. Eight tablets are transliterated and trans- 
lated, as is an inscribed cone of 81 lines written in the earlier part of the reign 
of Hammurabi — and now in the Museum. A list of the proper names is added. 
[Babylonian Letters of the Hammurabi Period. By Arthur Ungnad. Phila- 
delphia, 1915, University Museum. 50 pp.; 114 pis. 4to.] 

The Son*s Portion in the Oldest Laws Known. — In Exp. Times, XXVII, 
1915, pp. 40-42, A. T. Clay reports that a tablet recently secured for the 
Yale Babylonian collection proved to belong to a period earlier than that of 
Hammurabi, and to contain laws written in Sumerian. The first law on the re- 
verse of the Sumerian tablet reads: "If (a man) push a daughter of a man, and 
make let fall the possession of her interior, he shall pay ten shekels of silver." 
The second reads: "If (a man) strike the daughter of a man, and make let fall 
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the possession of her interior, he shall pay one-third of a mina of silver (twenty 
shekels)/' These two laws are condensed into one in the Hammurabi Code. 
The third law covers the loss of a hired ship through carelessness. The fourth 
legislates with reference to a son who renounces his sonship, and receiver his 
portion. The fifth refers to the repudiation of a child, doubtless one who was 
incorrigible. The sixth covers the case of elopement; the seventh, the en- 
ticing away, or the abduction of a girl, after her parents had refused to give 
her in wedlock. The eighth deals with the killing of a hired ox by a wild beast; 
and the ninth, the loss of a hired animal through neglect. 

The Deification of Kings, and Ancestor-Worship, in Babylonia. — In S. 
Bihl. Arch, XXXVII, 1915, pp. 87-95, 126-134 (4 pis.), T. G. Pinches claims 
that certain inscriptions seem to show that ancestor-worship existed at least 
in the case of the kings of Babylonia. The possibility that the offerings re- 
corded were really made on behaK of, and not to, Sur-Engur, Dungi, and 
the other personages, seems to be negatived by the fact that they all appear 
on the' same plane, and in the same position, as Agar, the god of the place. 
Moreover, some of them were made to the seats or thrones of these rulers, as 
well as to the chariot mentioned in the passages where the lunar festivals are 
referred to; and it is to be noted that offerings to these objects are much more 
probable than offerings on their behalf. Though nothing is said in these in- 
scriptions about the persons to whom the offerings were made being dead, 
there is no doubt that this was the case, as the remoter ancestors of the great 
Dynasty of Ur must long since have passed away. For the believers, however, 
they were as much living beings as the deity in whose temple divine honours 
were paid to them. 

Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture. — A brief and well illustrated account 
of Middle and New Babylonian and Assyrian sculpture is an important addi- 
tion to the series of small handbooks issued under the name of Der alte Orient. 
The facts are stated without more discussion than seems unavoidable, but with 
sufficient detail to render the account intelligible and connected. [Grundzuge 
der mittel- und neuhahylonischen Plastik, von Dr. Bruno Meissner. Leipzig, 
1915, Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung. 156 pp.; 144 figs. 8vo. Der alte 
Orient, 15. Jahrgang, Heft 3/4.] 

The Lion-Headed God of the Mithraic Mysteries. — In S. Bihl. Arch. 
XXXVII, 1915, pp. 151-162 (2 pis.), F. Legge maintains that the conclusions 
which seem to follow from the new as well as from the old discoveries are that 
the lion-headed figure found in the Mithraic chapels does not represent the Su- 
preme Being Zervan Akerana, or Boundless Time, but Ahriman, the God of 
Darkness; that in Mithraism Ahriman was not originally, nor perhaps ever, 
looked upon as an exclusively evil being; that it was only in the later stages 
of the worship of Mithra, that the figure of Ahriman was purposely made 
hideous and concealed from the sight of the inferior initiates. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

A Group of Hebrew Names of the Ninth Century B.C. — In Exp. Times, 
XXVII, 1915, pp. 57-62, G. B. Gray discusses the Hebrew proper names 
found on the ostraca discovered at Samaria in the years 1908-1910 by the 
expedition of Harvard University. Although Ahab's name has not been 
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found, the names of more than thirty individuals, who were probably his con- 
temporaries, occur in the inscriptions. The first group of Old Testament 
names consists of pre-Davidic names, the second of contemporaries of David, 
the third of contemporaries of Jeremiah. The chronological gap between the 
second and third of these groups is supplied by the ostraca from Samaria. 
The group as a whole resembles the group of names of David's contemporaries 
in 2 Sam. 9-20. The compounds with Yah^ here both at the beginning and 
end of words written Yo, are clear. The ostraca show two (or including 
Abiezer, three) compounds with ^Ah, two with ^Ah, and one with ^Am out of a 
total of 37 (or 32). Two compounds with El at least, four probably at most, 
occur in the 37 (or 32) names of the ostraca. The presence of Ba'al names in 
the ostraca was due to the continuous operation of causes that created a 
similar group of names in the Davidic period. 

Recent Archaeology and the Old Testament. — In Bihl. World, XLV, 1915, 
pp. 10-16, 135-145, 202-210, 288-298, 353-361; XLVI, 1916, pp. 25-32, 82- 
89, 173-180, L. B. Paton discusses the bearing of recent archaeological discov- 
•eries on the Pentateuchal history under the following heads: (1) The Creation, 

(2) The Origin of Man, (3) The Flood, (4) The Origin of Races, (5) The Su- 
merians (5000-3500 B.C.), (6) The Primitive Semites (5000-3500 B.C.), (7) 
The Akkadian Period (3500-2500 b.c), (8) The Amorite Period (2500-1580 
B.C.), (9) The Historical Character of Abraham, (10) Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and 
the Sons of Jacob, (11) The Egyptian Period (1580-1187 B.C.), (12) The Con- 
quest of Canaan. In Pilgrim Teacher, 1915, pp. 77-79 (4 figs.), 162-165 (3 
iigs.), 235-238 (3 figs.), 293-295 (2 figs.), 385-388 (4 figs.), 447-450 (4 figs.), 
520-522 (fig.), 601-603 (3 figs.), 819-822 (3 figs.), he discusses the bearing of 
archaeology on the later books of the Old Testament under the following heads: 
(1) Canaan Before the Hebrew Conquest, (2) The Religion of the Canaanites, 

(3) Remains of the Early Hebrew Period, (4) Jerusalem in the Time of David, 
(5) The Earliest Hebrew Inscriptions, (6) Jerusalem in the Time of Solomon, 
(7) Archaeological Remains of the Period 960-843 b.c, (8) Assyrian Informa- 
tion in Regard to the Times of Elijah and Elisha (854-806 b.c), (9) The 
Fall of the Kingdom of Israel. 

Samaritan Phylacteries and Amulets.— In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXVII, 1915, 
pp. 96-107, 135-144, 163-174, M. Gaster describes sixteen phylacteries. 
Fourteen are originals, and two are photographic facsimiles of originals. Of 
these texts eight belong to the first group. These phylacteries (or Shem), 
with one exception which is written on paper, consist of one goat skin cut into 
^ square measuring from top to bottom between 17 inches and 22 inches. 
All these texts are anonymous. Neither the name of the writer, nor that of 
him for whose benefit the amulet was written, is mentioned. It can be 
worn by anyone who happens to possess it or to whom it may have been lent 
for the purpose of averting evil or healing the sickness from which he suffers. 
The second group consists of scrolls. The text is not written on a square 
piece, but in one long column. 

The Lord of Hosts.— In Exp. Times, XXVI, 1915, pp. 457-461, M. Gaster 
maintains that, whatever the original meaning of the expression "Lord of 
Hosts'' may have been, it was lost when applied to God, when it became a 
stereo tj^ed name; and just as little as one would think of translating Yahweh 
Elohim ''the Lord of Gods," so little can we translate Yahweh Sahaoth "The 
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Lord of Hosts.'' It must be either ''The Lord, (The) Host(s)," if it is to be 
translated at all, or the ''Lord who is Sabaoth," or rather, following the 
unbroken tradition of the ages and the old versions — "The Lord Sabaoth." 

The Origin of the Races.— In Exp. Times, XXVI, 1915, pp. 558-560 and 
XXVII, 1915, pp. 136-138; A. H. Sayce discusses the list of the nations in 
Genesis IX and X in the light of the most recent archaeological discoveries. 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria. — In Ancient Architecture in Syria, 
Section A, Part 5j Professor Howard Crosby Butler continues the publi- 
cation of the results obtained in the field of architecture by the Princeton 
expeditions to Syria by describing the remains in the Haur4n plain and Djebel 
Haur^n. Plans and descriptions of buildings on twenty-seven different sites 
in these districts are given, as well as reproductions of architectural details, 
etc. In Division III, Section A, Part 5, Professors Enno Littmann, David 
Magie, Jr., and Duane Reed Stuart publish 178 inscriptions, two Latin and 
the rest Greek, from the same region. [Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909. Division 
II, Ancient Architecture in Syria. By Howard Crosby Butler. Section A, 
Southern Syria, Part 5, Haur^n Plain and Djebel Haur^n. Leyden, 1915, 
Late E. J. Brill. Pp. 297-363; pis. 19-27; figs. 268-322. Division III, 
Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria. By Enno Littmann, David Magie, 
Jr. and Duane Reed Stuart. Pp. 271-358.] 

A Coin of Tyre, not Heliopolis. — In an article on the history of the Syrian 
Heliopolis (Rhein. Mus. LXIX, 1914, p. 157), H. Winnefeld described a coin 
(of the Lobbecke collection, now in the Berlin Cabinet) with the bust of 
Salonina on the obverse, and on the reverse a round or polygonal building 
adorned with columns and rich plastic ornament. This building he was led 
to ascribe to Baalbek by the reading by Lobbecke of the much worn inscrip- 
tion on the reverse. No other similar type was known. Another coin (of 
Gallienus) bearing it has now come into the Berlin Cabinet from the collection 
of Th. Prowe in Moscow. On this coin the inscription COL TVR is legible, 
and a cuttlefish is plainly depicted in the field. The inscription on the other 
coin can now be read with the help of this, and even traces of the cuttlefish 
detected. Both coins are plainly of Tyre. The building represented was 
perhaps some temporary structure erected for a special purpose. (Z. Num. 
XXXII, 1915, pp. 152-153; 2 figs). 

Coins of Nero from Syria. — A group of Greek silver coins of Nero ascribed 
by Vaillant and others to Ephesus is credited by Kurt Regling to Syria on 
the ground of comparison in style and forms of letters with the silver eagle- 
tetradrachms of Nero. (Z. Num. XXXII, 1915, pp. 146-151; cuts.) 

ASIA MINOR 

The Twelve Gods in Lycia. — The dudeKa deoi, appearing upon a num- 
ber of Lycian reliefs, have been made the subject of a memoir by O. Weinreich 
which is summarized and criticized by A. Reinach in R. jSp. II, 1914, pp 
316-319. 
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GREECE 
SCULPTURE 

A Minoan Bronze at Leyden.— The bronze statuette of a standing male 
figure (Fig. 1), which was found in the neighborhood of Phaestus, Crete, and 
has been acquired by the Royal Museum of Antiquities at Leyden, is published 
by G. VAN HooRN in J. H,8. XXXV, 1915, pp. 65-73 (pi. ; 7 figs.). The hands 
and the legs below the knees are missing, and the forearms, which are raised 
in front of the breast bringing the wrists close to the mouth, have probably 
been bent in from some less constrained position. The present height is 
14 cm. This is apparently an example in the round of the vase-bearer, already 
known in fresco and reHef, and it has the familiar broad shoulders, narrow 
waist and sharp backward bend of the body, whfch characterize the Minoan 
figures. The costume consists of a round flat hat worn on the back of the head, 

and a variety of the apron-tunic with 
thickly rolled girdle. The front lappet 
of the tunio is doubled over so that 
both edges lie toward the right and the 
long tapering back part is cut in a 
shape resembling the tail of a modern 
dress coat. It may well represent a 
leather garment. 

Calamis.— In /&. Arch. L XXX, 
1915, pp. 74-95 (14 figs.), J. Six, begin- 
ning with the bronze charioteer of 
Delphi, discusses the style, connections, 
works and influence of the sculptor 
Calamis. The predecessor of Poly- 
gnotus and Phidias and primarily an 
artist in bronze, perhaps of Boeotian 
birth, working in the years ca, 490-450, 
an innovator for his time, he strove to 
express moments of exaltation, an inner 
tension of feeling, with forms rather 
superficial than based consciously on the skeleton. The charioteer, to be dated 
ca. 474, in his expression, in the attitude, resting firmly on both feet, the colum- 
nar, fluted drapery, and the degree of naturalism in the folds above the girdle, 
shows the characteristics by which other works may be assigned to Calamis 
or his circle. Such are the Hestia; the Herculaneum Dancers; the Ludovisi- 
Boston triple reHef s from an altar of Aphrodite; the Ludovisi colossal head of a 
goddess from an acrolithic statue, which appears to belong with this altar; 
the Hermes Criophorus of the Barracco collection; the Aphrodite of Callias 
(ca. 450) ; the Nike Apteros of the Acropolis (Sosandra) ; the Mourning Athena 
of the Acropolis; and especially the mourning figure known as Penelope, in 
which there is, perhaps, hidden an StXyovfxkvfj, the origin of the not very 
plausible reading "Alcumena" for Alcmene, in PHny iV. H, XXXIV, 71. 
This work seems to justify the comparison of Calamis with the orator Lysias, 
made by Dionysius of Halicarnassus {De Isocr. Ill, 522). 
Pythagoras and the Charioteer at Delphi. — In Amonia, VIII, 1913 (pub- 




Figure 1. — Minoan Bronze 
Statuette 
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lished 1915), pp. 35-43 (7 figs.), F. von Duhn points out that the terra-cottas 
found in such large numbers at Locri Epizephyrii and elsewhere in southern 
Italy reveal a local art which has affinities with Ionic art. Pythagoras, famous 
for his sculpture in bronze, was a native of Rhegium and a pupil of Clear- 
chus, also a native of that town. The head of a terra-cotta figurine of this 
school in the museum at Reggio bears a striking resemblance to the head of 
the charioteer at Delphi, which, he thinks, may be safely claimed as an origi- 
nal work of Pythagoras. The group was probably ordered by Anaxilas (the 
last part of whose name he thinks may be made out in the erased inscription), 
and after his death dedicated by Polyzelus. It was probably thrown down 
and buried before the time of Pausanias. 

The Bronze Dancers of Herculanetim. — In Ausoniay VIII, 1913 (published 
1915), pp. 179-190 (6 figs.), L. Savignoni argues that the six bronze statues of 
women from Herculaneum and now in the Naples museum fall into two groups. 
The woman fastening her chiton and the Uttle figure are copies of statues 
dedicated in some temple; the four others are represented as taking part in a 
choral dance in honor of some divinity. The original group probably consisted 
of more than four figures. 

The Athena and Marsyas of Myron.— In Jh, Kl. Alt. XXXV, 1915, pp. S-15 
(7 figs.), P. J. Meier answers criticisms of his restoration of Myron's group of 
Athena and Marsyas. A new examination of the Athena in Frankfurt proves 
that the right hand and arm of that statue belong together, and that Dragen- 
dorff's scepticism was not justified. Sieveking's restoration of the Athena with 
a flute in each hand is unsatisfactory. Meier examines in some detail Bulle's 
restoration and objects particularly to the position which he gives to Athena's 
lance. He thinks his own restoration on the whole the most satisfactory. 

Atalanta.— In Ausonia, VIII, 1913 (pubHshed 1915), pp. 1-6 (fig.), A. 
Della Seta argues that the statue in the Vactican of a young girl in a very 
short chiton apparently in the act of stopping in the midst of a race represents 
Atalanta. He thinks that it is either a youthful work of Myron, or by one of 
his immediate predecessors. 

Polygnotus and the Parthenon Pediments. — In Jh. Arch. I. XXX, 1915, 
pp. 95-126 (pis.; 13 figs.), B. Schroeder publishes a study of draperies, espe- 
cially the chiton, in the fifth century sculptures that are associated with the 
Parthenon, with reference to the technique in which the various styles of treat- 
ment originated, whether in bronze, marble, soft modelHng, or drawing and 
painting. Viewed largely by this test, the sculptures of the temple itself fall 
into five groups, the north metopes, the south metopes, the east and west 
metopes, the frieze, and the pediments, which, perhaps, correspond to an as- 
signment of the different parts of this great work to the different studios or 
schools of sculpture then existing at Athens. Each division would thus show 
the work of various hands under one direction, and have a certain unity and 
treatment of its own, as appears to be the case. The pediments were un- 
doubtedly executed under the influence, either direct or indirect, of Poly- 
gnotus, and the artificial perfection of the draperies is in a style originating in 
painting on a grand scale. Various indications point to Thasos as the home of 
a school of sculpture of this sort. A female head, of Thasian marble, in Berlin, 
gives a suggestion of what the missing pediment heads may have been. A 
male torso of Dionysus from Asia Minor, also in Berlin, wears a short, clinging 
chiton, and is to be classed here. 
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A Lysippian Eros from Myndus. — The notice in Cedrenus of the famous 
statues in the Lauseion at Constantinople in the fifth century a.d. is a mixture 
of truth and nonsense which can to some extent be distinguished. A sHght 
emendation, the transfer of a few words to another part of a sentence, removes 
an obvious blunder and gives us as a work of Lysippus, the winged Eros with 
bow brought from Myndus in Caria, "Epm rh^ov ix^i* wt€P(^t6s MvpdSOev 
&4nK6tx€vm. The Eros drawing a bow, which exists in some thirty 
replicas and is of the time of Lysippus, is usually identified with his Eros seen 
by Pausanias (IX, 27, 3) at Thespiae; but as nothing is known of the composi- 
tion of that work, while the statue from Myndus had the bow, an attribute 
rare in the fourth century, it is at least possible that the latter is the original 
of this evidently famous type. It may serve with the Apoxyomenus of the 




Figure 2. — Satyr and Dionysus; fragmentary group 

Vatican as basis for the study of the later art of Lysippus. (A. Frickenhaus, 
Jh, Arch. I. XXX, 1915, pp. 127-129.) 

Large Bronze Statues. — In R, Arch.^ fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 97-113, 
A. DB RiDDEB tries to estimate the cost of large bronze statues in antiquity from 
literary sources and inscriptions. In the fourth century B.C. an iconic statue 
cost, according to the Cynic Diogenes (Frag. 105, Mullach; Diog. Laert. VI, 
35), 30 minae, and this agrees with the prices given in two inscriptions {LG, 
II, p. 251, Class. Rep. VII, 1894, p. 217). The cost of the metal used, of the 
preparation and the labor, is estimated. The Colossus of Rhodes, 72 ells 
in height, is said by Pliny (XXXIV, 41) to have cost 300 talents. The data 
give little information concerning the part, of the expense which made the 
profit of the artist. 
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The Colossal Statue from Cyrene. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, p. 151, S. 
Reinach points out that the colossal statue recently found by the Italians at 
Cyrene does not represent Alexander, but a Dioscurus in the guise of an 
Alexander. It dates from the time of the Antonines, and has nothing to do 
with Lysippus. 

The Faulty Colossus. — The passage in Uepl "T^l/ovs 36, 6 KoXoaads 6 
-^napTTjuevos ov KpdrTojv rj b UoXvKXeiTov 8opv<f>6pos, contains some error. The 
reference cannot be to the Zeus of Phidias, but must be to the Colossus 
of Rhodes. (Paul Wolters, 'Archaologische Bemerkungen. II,' Sitzh. Mun. 
Akad. 1915, iii, pp. 1-10.) 

A Satyr and Dionysus. — In Ausonia, VIII, 1913 (published in 1915), pp. 
90-103 (pi.; 7 figs.), A. Minto publishes the fragment of a group representing 
a youthful satjrr with the boy Dionysus on his shoulders (Fig. 2) recently ac- 
quired by the Archaeological Museum in Florence. It once belonged to the 
Strozzi collection. The head and chest of the satyr and the torso of the Diony- 
sus are alone preserved. Four other copies of the group are known. It dates 
from early Hellenistic times. 

A Nereid from Ostia.— In Ausonia, VIII, 1913 (published 1915), pp. 191- 
200 (6 figs.), G. Q. GiGLioNi discusses the torso of a Nereid found at Ostia in 
1913 ( Not. Scav. 1913, p. 312). He connects it with the Borghese Amazon, the 
Maenad in Dresden, and the small group to which they belong, and argues 
that it is a Hellenistic work inspired by Scopas. 

The Venus of the Ariana Collection. — In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, p. 
336 (2 figs.), S. Reinach publishes two views of the head in the Ariana collec- 
tion at Geneva, which is one of the very few replicas of the head of the Venus 
de Medici. The bronze in Munich is now regarded as modern. The head in 
the Ariana collection is of fine artistic quality, but doubt is expressed concern- 
ing its antiquity. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

Euphronius and his Colleagues. — A summing up and solution of the ques- 
tion, now more than twenty years old, of the career of Euphronius, the vase 
painter and potter, with his signatures lypa\l/ev and hroLrjaep, are presented 
by E. Radford in J. H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 107-139 (pi. ; 8 figs.). It appears 
that he began in the early years of the fifth century, 500-480 B.C., by painting 
vases for other potters, Chachrylion, Sosias, Euthymides, and although some- 
what influenced at first by the last named, he displayed at once the originaUty, 
imagination, power of draughtsmanship and surety of pose which made him 
eventually the greatest of the Greek vase painters. Later when he established 
his own atelier, other men more or less under his influence painted his vases, 
and five different hands, some known by name, some only by their style, can 
be identified. One of the eypaypev vases, the psycter at Petrograd, has four 
beautiful nude female figures, a feature very uncommon at this period, and 
one of these apparently served as model for the nude hetaera of the Ludovisi 
throne, the only known instance of the nude female figure in classical sculp- 
ture before the fourth century. The artists of the hroirjaeu group included a 
master of great force and originality who also painted cups for the potter 
Brygus. Onesimus was one of the weakest of them. The whole period 
covered by the work of Euphronius is fairly accurately fixed at about forty 
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years, by the names of favorites employed — LeagruSj Panaitius, Lycus and 
Glaucon— of whom Leagrus was probably the strategus of that name who 
was killed in 467, and Glaucon, his son, commander in 433. The career of 
Euphronius falls entirely within the red-figure period, possibly with a poly- 
chrome or white-ground venture at the end. 

Scythes and Epilycus. — ^A brief discussion by E. Buschob of the group of 
vases bearing the name of Scythes as painter and the koKSs name of Epilycus, 
is given in Jb. Arch. I, XXX, 1915, pp. 36-40 (2 figs.). He maintains that 
the few cases in which the relation has been supposed to be reversed, Epilycus 

being the potter and 
Scythes the one honored, 
are in reality similar to 
the others, the fragment- 
ary inscriptions being 
capable of the usual 
arrangement and interpre- 
tation. 

The CMgi Vase. — In 
Ausonia^ VIII, 1913 (pub- 
lished 1915), pp. 104-144 
(4 pis.; 3 figs.), G. CuL- 
TRERA discusses the so- 
called "Chigi vase'^ (Fig. 
3) found at Monte Acuto 
and now in the Museo di 
Villa GiuMa, It is an 
oenochoe, 28,5 cm. high, 
with three bands of 
painted decoration. In 
the middle 2sone, beneath 
the handle, is the judg- 
ment of Paris (with in- 
scriptions); to the right 
of this are horsenien and a 
chariot, and to the left a 
lion hunt. Between these 
two scenes are sphinxes. 
In the zone above is a 
combat, and in the zone 
below running animals. 
The writer believes the vase to be the product of Ionic and proto-Attic art, 
and to date from the first part of the sixth century B.C. 

The Athenian Necropolis.— In Bed. Phil. W. November 6, 1915, cols. 1422- 
1424, P. WoLTERS calls attention to the fact that the vase fragments upon 
which he identified a picture of the Athenian necropolis (see Sitz. Mm, Akad. 
1913, v.; A J. A. 1914, p. 229) are now in the collection of Paul Arndt. They 
probably once formed part of a loutrophoros. The inscription on the third 
stele is to be read kxs kXevlBepop. 

Peleus on Pelion. — In Sitzh. Mun. Akad. 1916, iii (^Archaologische Bemer 




Figure 3. — ^The Chigi Vase 
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kungen, II'), pp. 10-20, Paul Wolters discusses the scene represented on an 
Attic black-figured amphora with cover found in a tomb at Lacetina, west of 
Ischia di Castro (see Not. Scav. 1913, pp. 363 ff.). He explains it as Peleus 
whom Acastus wished to destroy on Mount Pelion. The same myth appears 
on a vase in the possession of Mrs. Mond (Burlington Fine Arts Club, Exhibi- 
tion of Ancient Greek Art, 1904, pi. 98, p. 115, No. 62). The variants of the 
myth are discussed. 

Painted Reliefs.— In R. Sp. II, 1914, pp. 248-266, A. Reinach discusses 
the encaustic painting of ancient reliefs, both in the Greek world and in the 
West, partly from the evidence of existing traces of color and partly from lit- 
erary and epigraphical data. A marble plaque from Thasos with a relief of 
Cybele and other divinities is here published for the first time. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Linear Script of Crete. — A catalogue of the signs of the A and B sys- 
tems of Cretan linear writing, with a brief discussion and a comparison with the 
Cypriote syllabary, is published by J. Sundwall in Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915, 
pp. 41-64. He enumerates 77 signs of the A script and 60 of B, of which some 
45 are common to both. Many of the signs of A, both of those peculiar to 
A and those common to A and B, are identical with signs in the earlier 
hieroglyphic-pictographic system of writing. He finds that the B system is a 
local Cnossian modification of the A system, made in the interest of clearness 
and method, at the time of the building of the later palace at Cnossus, and 
may indicate a dynastic influence. The Cypriote writing is also derived from 
A, and this indicates that the signs of A are also syllabic. The brief inscrip- 
tions on the containers of imported wares at Tiryns are likewise from Crete 
and represent some form of the A system. 

Notes on the Lycian Alphabet.— In J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 100-106, W. 
Arkwright presents some notes on the value of certain Lycian characters and 
on the relation between the dialects known as Lycian I and Lycian 11. He 
now believes that the sign x represents a sibilant, best rendered in Greek 
by I", and that the sound of 6 did not occur in genuine Lycian words or names. 
The interchange of b and m seems proved. The s of Lycian II probably 
represents an older form than the corresponding h of Lycian I, in the genitive 
ending, etc.; hence the Greek place-names like TeX/xeo-o-^ and TvfiepiaaSs, 
representing native telebehi and tuminehi, and eventually superseding them, 
were derived from the earlier forms with s. 

Argive Inscriptions.— In Mnemosyne, 'XlAl, 1914, pp. 330-353; XLIII, 
1915, pp. 365-384; XLIV, 1916, pp. 46-71, W. Vollgraff discusses various 
Argive inscriptions. 

Greek Literature in Inscriptions. — In Classical Weekly, November 13, 
1915, pp. 41-44, K. K. Smith collects the quotations from Greek literature in 
inscriptions discovered in recent years. They are: Iliad, II, 204r-205, II, 412, 
V, 31, XV, 187-191, XV, 187-193; Odyssey, IX, 528; Euripides, Phoenissae, 
107-118, 128-139, and an adaptation of 11. 3 f!.; a line of the epitaph of the 
Athenians who died at Marathon by Simonides, quoted by Demosthenes 
(de Corona, 289); two words of the oracle in Lucian, Alex. 36; parts of fifty- 
six lines of maxims of Sosiades quoted in part by Stobaeus; the great inscrip- 
tion of Lindus by Timachidas with references to twentj^-three authors; an 
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epigram of the rhetorician Aristeides; and two epigrams of Antiphon, a poet 
of the new comedy. 

A Decree of the Thiasus of Bendis. — In ^Apx- ^E<f}. 1915, pp. 1-4 (fig.), 
S. N. Dragoumes pubhshes a perfectly preserved inscription of 276-5 B.C. 
found near the site of the sanctuary of Artemis, close to the ancient city of 
Salamis, and recording a decree of the Association of Bendis in honor of its 
officers. By the help of this decree several improvements are suggested in the 
readings proposed for /. G. II, 620, a decree of the same association, found in 
the same place by Fourmont, and later reviewed by Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
1902. Though separated by about thirty years, the two executive boards 
have two, perhaps three, members in common. 

Thessalian Inscriptions.— In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1915, pp. 8-27 (22 figs.), A. S. Ar- 
VANITOPOULLOS continues his publicaticn cf Thessalian inscriptiors (cf. ibid. 
1914, pp. 167-184, etc.), with twenty-eight more inscriptiors from Gonnus 
and Gonnokondylos. These include awards cf froxenia, certification cf boun- 
daries (?), manumission, votive inscriptions, and epitaphs, one of the latter 
recording the exploits of a certain Damocrates in the service of his' country. 
Omega in the form CO is found as early as 200 B.C. Ibid., pp. 28-30, the same 
author pubhshes an index showing the catalogue numbers of the inscriptions 
in the museum of Gonnus and the place of publication of each. In R. Sp.ll, 
1914, pp. 221-236, he publishes sixteen inscriptions from Azorus and Doliche, 
of which the five longest are records of manumissions and the others chiefly 
sepulchral. In 'Apx- 'E0. 1915, pp. 74-78 (2 figs.), N. I. Giannopoulos pub- 
lishes ten inscriptions of Thessaly, including an honorific inscription of the 
third century B.C., several grave stelae, and a rock-cut inscription of the 
acropolis of Pharsalus that he does not attempt to transliterate or restore. 
He also publishes, ibid., p. 78 (fig.), a photograph of the votive inscriptions to 
Zeijs Qa{;\f,os and Zeijs •'A<^ptos which he published ibid. 1913, pp. 218, 1 and 
219,4. 

Christian Inscriptions of Thessaly. — In 'Apx- 'E<f>. 1915, pp. 80-82 (8 figs.), 
N. I. Giannopoulos pubhshes seven epitaphs from vaulted Christian tombs 
and a marker for a harbor mooring at New Anchialus, and also an epitaph 
from Thebes in Phthiotis bearing the name Ilpco/Sartos, formed from 7rp6/3ara 
in its New Testament sense. 

Boeotian Farmers.— In R. St. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 51-54, S. Louria 
undertakes to clear up certain difficulties in an inscription relating to Boeotian 
farmers, published in B.C.H. XXI, p. 553, No. 2. 

The Offering to the Eleusinian Goddesses.— In Berl. Phil. W. September 
25, 1915, cols. 1230-1232, W. Bannier discusses the Athenian decree relating 
to the offering of grain to the Eleusinian goddesses (I.G. II, 140, ed. min.). 

A Bacchic Society. — An inscribed basis of late Roman date, found in the 
city of Malko-Tirnovo, in the Bulgarian territory of Burgas, is dedicated to 
Dionysus, deca Ad ALovvaco, by the priest of an association of worshippers of 
the god, a BaKxeiov. The double name is to be compared with Zeijs Bclkxos 
and Ze{;j Sa/3a^os. (G. Kazorow, Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 87-89; fig.). 

Inscriptions from Sardis.— In R. Sp. II, 1914, pp. 319-322, A. Reinach 
gives a resum^ and criticism of Buckler and Robinson's discussion {A. J. A. 
XVII, pp. 353 ff) of the Kaueis inscriptions found at Sardis. 

A Grave Inscription from Egyptian Thebes.— In R. St. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, 
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pp. 55-57, T. Reinach publishes a Greek grave inscription of the time of 
Hadrian from Egyptian Thebes. Eleven lines in elegiac verse are preserved. 

Epigraphical Notes. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1915, pp. 5-8, S. N. Dragoumes gives 
reasons for believing that the list of Athenian archons of 57-6 B.C. which he 
published iUd. 1905, pp. 181-186, the one found by Kastriotes on the site of 
the Odeum, ibid. 1914, pp. 165 f., and other lists of this kind are, like the Attic 
inscriptions of Delphi, pubHshed by Golin, B.C.H. XXX, Nos. 57-61, records 
of the annual sacred embassy to Delphi, conducted by the nine archons, the 
Athenian lists having been set up in the Pythium. In 'Apx- 'E<f>. 1915, pp. 32 f . 
and 33f., A. Gh. Hatzes publishes corrections to eight inscriptions published 
ibid. 1914, passim, and four miscellaneous epigraphical notes. 

Corrections. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1915, p. 94, E. N. Petroulakis publishes several 
corrections to his articles on inscriptions of Genna and of Eleutherna (Grete), 
ibid. 1914, pp. 222-229. 

COINS 

Coinage of Croton. — Barclay V. Head, describing in his Historia Numorum 
a certain class of silver staters belonging to the years 330-299 B.C., was of the 
opinion that no legal reduction of weight took place at Groton as it did about 
281 B.C. at other cities of Magna Graecia, and that no staters were struck at 
Groton after 299. S. W. Grose now publishes (Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 179- 
191; pi.) a number of late Grotonian coins of an obverse type (eagle with head 
turned back, standing on a thunderbolt) net noted by Head; and by statistics 
of weight also shows reason for revising the earlier conclusions. He also de- 
scribes a few other coins of Magna Graecia and Sicily which lead toward 
interesting inferences. 

Coinage of Cyrene. — In Num. Chrcn. 1915, pp. 137-178, E. S. G. Robinson 
continues his detailed investigation of the coinage of the Cyrenaica, treating 
here of the gold issues with the small claes of accompanying silver, the silver 
coinage of Attic weight, and the later issues of Barce and of Euesperides. 

An Unedited Gold Stater of Lampsacus. — An unedited gold stater, briefly 
mentioned by Agnes Baldwin in her article on the gold coinage of Lampsacus 
in the Jour. Intern, de Num., 1902, p. 8, is now in the Lobbecke collection of 
the BerUn Gabinet, and is fully described by her in Z, Num. XXXII, 1915, 
pp. 1-14 (pL). Gontrary to the usually accepted dating for the series of gold 
staters to which this coin belongs, she would assign the series to the period 
387-ca. 330 B.C. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Labyrinth.— In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 114-125, Gaptain 
Robert de Launay, who was killed in battle. May 9, 1915, discusses the 
labyrinth. He finds that the circular walls uncovered at Tiryns {Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVII, 1913, pp. 78 ff.; Arch. Anz. 1913, pp. 110 ff.) are remains of a 
labyrinth; the foundations of the tholos at Epidaurus belong to the same 
category, as do also megalithic circles in various parts of the world. From 
the labyrinth the swastika, the cross, the circle with a cross or a line, or even a 
dot, inscribed, are derived. Originally the labyrinth had a religious signifi- 
cance, symbolizing the sun, or rather the sojourn of the sun in its winter 
prison, which brings it into connection with such myths as those of Heracles, 
Perseus, Siegfried and others. 
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On the Development of the Ancient Theatre. — At the January (1915) 
meeting of the Bedin Archaeological Society, opposing views on the Hellen- 
istic '^stage" and the Roman scenaefrons were set forth by E. Fiechter and W. 
Doerpfeld in accord with the published work of both. Fiechter regards 
Vitruvius's treatise as a literary compilation, without technical authority. 
He considers the remains of third-century theatres with the related vase and 
wall paintings as best explained by supposing that, with the disappearance of 
the chorus from the drama, the actors were transferred from the orchestra in 
front of the proscenium to the narrow platform on top of it, and that this was 
enlarged by using with it a sort of portico behind the widely spaced pillars 
into which the scene-wall was here changed, this treatment of the upper part 
of the scene being the origin of the later scenaejrons. The type of the Roman 
theatre building, first seen in Pompey's Theatre at Rome, built in 55 B.C. in 
modified imitation of the theatre at Mitylene, was a combination of the stage 
of Italian origin, and the orchestra and cavea, which were the essentials of 
the eastern theatre. Doerpfeld pointed out the errors of this theory, on 
technical grounds and those of common sense, reiterating his beUef that the 
human action of the play always took place before the proscenium, which 
eventually developed into the Roman scenae frons, while the upper platform 
in the Hellenistic theatre was for the divine personages, the wide openings 
behind it being used when needed for the passage of winged chariots or other 
apparatus, but ordinarily closed by large wooden doors, for acoustic pur- 
poses. {Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 93-105.) 

The Madness of the Daughters of Proetus. — In Ausonia, VIII, 1913 (pub- 
lished 1915), pp. 145-178 (5 figs.), L. Savignoni discusses the story of the 
madness of the daughters of Proetus told in the tenth ode of Bacchylides, and 
the representations of it in ancient art. He can enumerate only a Southern 
Italian vase in Naples dating from the fourth century B.C.; a cameo in the 
Bibhoth^ue Nationale in Paris; and a terra-cotta relief found at Medma and 
published in Not. Scav, 1913, p. 59, figs. 67 and 68. 

The Seers of Olympia.— In Arch. Rel XVIII, 1915, pp. 53-115, L. Weniger 
discusses the seers of Olympia. A complete list of their names is preserved 
from the middle of the first century B.C. to 265 a.d. 

A Note on the Eleusinian Mysteries.— In Arch. Rel. XVIII, 1915, pp. 
116-126, A. KoRTE argues that in the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries 
an act was performed symbolizing the rebirth of the initiate. 

Herondas and a Prayer for Health and Life. — In Herondas IV, 94, the word 
irydrj occurs in the sense of a sacred cake. In this connection P. Perdrizet 
{R. St. Gr. XXVII, 1914, pp. 266-280) calls attention to two bronze stamps 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale and a third in the British Museum inscribed 
^oi] iryla. Furthermore inscriptions from Syria, dating from the fourth century 
A.D. and later, sometimes begin with the formula loi) iryla xapa or ^017 uy/a. 
These wishes for life, health and happiness are oriental in origin and may be 
traced back to an early period. 

Athena Aethyia.— In Arch. Rel. XVIII, 1915, pp. 127-133, A. Kiock argues 
that Athena Aethyia of Megara was Athena in the guise of a bird, i.e., a the- 
riomorphic form of the goddess, and that this was a stage in the development 
of the cult. 

Notes on the Iphigenia Myth.— In R. £t. Gr, XXVIII, 1915, pp. 1-15, S. 
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Beinach argues that Iphigenia was an epithet attached to different animals in 
different places. At AuUs Iphigenia was a sacred doe; among the Taurians 
she was a heifer and divinity combined. It was only in later times that she 
became the priestess of Artemis. 

Rhesus of Thrace. — Rhesus of Thrace, who appears momentarily with his 
white horses in the Doloneia {II. X, 435), was not a genuine hero of Greek 
myth or a decayed tribal god, as Rohde has tried to make out; on the contrary 
his parentage and career were an invention of Euripides, who wrote the play 
of Rhesus to give a religious sanction to the Amphipolis expedition of the year 
437. This is shown, partly on the authority of Cicero, by W. Leaf, J. H.S. 
XXXV, 1915, pp. 1-11. 

Two Terra-cotta Lamps from Thessaly.— In 'Apx. 'E<^. 1915, pp. 72-74 (4 
figs.), N. I. GiANNOPOULOs pubMshcs two terra-cortta lamps of the fourth or 
third century B.C., decorated with heads of Medusa, one of them very fine. 
Medusa is represented with abundant wavy locks and a necklace, which 
suggest her snakes, and two small wings on the top of her head. These heads 
help to identify heads upon the coins of Larissa and Pherae as heads of Medusa, 
and not, as is usually supposed, of the nymph Larissa. 

The Graeco-Egyptian Portraits. — In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 1-36 
(13 figs.), the treatise on the Graeco-Egyptian portraits by A. Reinach (cf. 
A. J. A. XIX, 1915, p. 182) is continued. The author has been missing since 
August 30, 1914. The portraits were painted to be exposed in the house and 
were subsequently added to the sarcophagi. They date chiefly from the first 
and second centuries a.d. The persons represented are of both sexes, various 
ages, and many different nationaMties. 

Mines Operated by the Ancients in Macedonia and Epinis. — To prepare 
the way for the development of the mineral wealth of the lands recently added 
to the kingdom of Greece, A. S. Georgiades pubHshes fApx- 'E<^. 1915, pp. 88- 
93), with a commentary, a compilation of the passages in the ancient authors 
referring to mines of silver, gold, etc., operated in Macedonia and Epirus. A 
similar chapter on the mines of the islands is to follow. 

Demetrias-Pagasae. — In 'Apx- 'E4>. 1915, pp. 83 f ., N. I. Giannopoulos con- 
tinues his Demetrias-Pagasae controversy with Arvanitopoullos (cf. ibid. 
1914, pp. 90-92 and 264-272). 

Supplementary Notes.— Apropos of B.S.A. XVI, 1909-1910, p. 249 (on 
modern survivals of the iDionysia in Northern Greece and Macedonia, by 
Wace), N. I. Giannopoulos explains the word KovpejiaBik as a disparaging term 
for 'Vife,'^ and apropos of 'Apx- 'E<^. 1914, pp. 70-84 and 260-263 (on a Chris- 
tian table top, by Xyngopoulos), he cites other representations of animals in 
Christian art in Thessaly ('Apx- 'E<^. 1915, p. 79). 

Yianetsa. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1915, pp. 86 f., G. Mistriotes again defends his 
theory of the etymology of the name Yianetsa (cf. ibid. 1914, pp. 184 f. and 
1913, pp. 20 and 200; A.J. A. XIX, 1915, p. 479) against that of G. Hatzedakes. 

Parchments of the Parthian Period from Avroman. — Two manuscripts in 
Greek, of dates several years apart but probably in the first century B.C., 
which were found in 1909 in a sealed jar in a cave near the village of Avroman, 
north of the road between Bagdad and Hamadan, are somewhat minutely 
studied in their historical, chronological, palaeographic and legal aspects, and 
compared with other analogous documents, by E. H. Minns (J. H.S. XXXV, 
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1915, pp. 22-65). They record very clumsily the sale of a vineyard, and are 
in the ancient duplicate form, a first or close version, on the upper part of 
the sheet, being rolled, tied and sealed, and kept for possible reference in the 
extreme case of a disagreement about the form or meaning of the contr9,ct, 
and an open version, on the lower part of the same skin, which was not sealed 
and could easily be consulted. There is no exact counterpart known of the 
alphabet here found, and the use of Greek at this time in so remote a region 
is itself of interest. A third manuscript, in Aramaic, which was found with- 
them, is very imperfect and has not yet been deciphered. 

ITALY 
SCULPTURE 

Marbles and Small Bronzes in Syracuse. — In Ausonia, VIII, 1913 (pub- 
lished in 1915), pp. 44-75 (pi.; 17 figs.), P. Orsi begins a series of articles on 
the marbles and small bronzes in the museum at Syracuse. These are un- 
published or inadequately published, and date from the seventh to the third 
century B.C. They reveal a native art gradually coming under the influence 
of Greek art. In this first paper he discusses 1, a nude bronze ephebus, 20- 
cm. high, which probably dates from the beginning of the fifth century B.C.; 2, 
a rude bronze figure of a man, of the same date, of native workmanship influ- 
enced by Greek art; 3, a nude man (10.3 cm. high), and a man and a woman 
(7.4 cm. high) both of bronze and very rude; 4, a marble head of a youth from 
Megara Hyblaea, dating from the first part of the fifth century and showing 
the influence of Peloponnesian art; 5, three heads of early fifth century date, 
one of marble and two of terra-cotta, found at Sjrracuse; 6, the headless statue- 
of a woman in a long robe, of the same date, present height 76 cm. ; 7, a bronze 
statuette, 7.9 cm. high, of a nude youth seated on a stump in a negligent atti- 
tude, with his right hand above his head. This figure shows Praxitelean in-^ 
fluence. 

The Sculptures of the Sanctuary of Apollo at Pompeii. — In Sitzh. Mun. Akad. 
1915, iii ('Archaologische Bemerkungen, II'), pp. 20-54 (3 figs.), Paul Wol- 
TERS discusses the remains of the sculptural adornment of the temple and pre- 
cinct of Apollo at Pompeii and the confused records of their discovery. Six 
pedestals for statues stood arranged symmetrically with reference to the en- 
trance of the court. One statue only — a draped herm (Reinach, Rep. II, p. 
813, 5) was found standing in situ. Four other statues belonging to four of the 
pedestals were found: Apollo, bronze (Reinach, Rep. I, p. 247, 8); Artemis,, 
bronze (Reinach, RSp. I, p. 306, 4); Venus, marble statuette (Reinach, R4p. I, 
p. 336, 3); Hermaphrodite, marble statuette (Reinach, Rep. I, p. 373, 1). A 
second herm must have balanced the one which was found in situ. This draped 
herm, representing Hermes, is a figure associated with the palaestra ; the corre- 
sponding figure was probably a herm representing Heracles. Apollo and Arte- 
mis were placed symmetrically, leaving Aphrodite and Hermaphrodite as a 
third pair. Apart from Apollo, only Diana and Venus had altars. Obviously 
works of sculpture were here brought together for the decoration of the sanc- 
tuary. The two herms belong properly in a palaestra, and Aphrodite and 
Hermaphrodite were probably purely decorative figures. 

A Roman Marriage Scene. — A terra-cotta relief of a Roman marriage scene 
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ivhich was formerly in Rome, perhaps in the Vatican, and has disappeared, is 
preserved in certain drawings and in a plaster cast (60-52 cm.) at Innsbruck, 
which is published by L. Durregger in Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 89-93 (fig.). It 
closely resembles a Caeretan relief in the Louvre, and shows the soft modelling 
<;haracteristic of the Roman terra-cotta reliefs. The veiled bride, with her 
-attendant close behind her, is giving her right hand to the bridegroom while 
she holds the pomegranate in her left hand under her mantle. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

Sicilian Pottery.— In Ausonia, VIII, 1913 (published 1915), pp. 27-34 (3 
figs.), B. Pace identifies as Sicilian pottery a small class of vases found at Cen- 
turipe having plastic decorations as well as figures painted upon a white slip. 
Most of the specimens are preserved in Palermo. In a private collection 
.at Girgenti there are somewhat similar vases with plastic decoration consist- 
ing of figures, masks, medallions, etc. All these are Sicilian work of the 
Hellenistic period. 

The Initiation of Dionysus. — Under the title Dionysos Mystes (Naples, 1915, 
66 pp.; 4 pis.; 28 figs.) G. E. Rizzo reprints from Memorie delle R. Accademia 
di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti, III, 1914, a monograph in which he dis- 
<3usses the sculptures and paintings that portray the infancy and boyhood of 
Dionysus, and particularly his initiation into the Mysteries. In the second 
part of the work he points out that in a villa near the Porta d'Ercolano at 
Pompeii a triclinium (7.11 m. by 4.96 m.) was excavated in 1909, and about 
the walls were found paintings representing women, a small boy and satyrs 
■engaged in various occupations. He shows that these scenes, too, represent 
the initiation of Dionysus. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Decipherment of Etruscan. — In an article entitled *Le D^chiffrement 
<ies Inscriptions ^trusques' (R. £p. II, 1914, pp. 171-220), D.Anziani discusses 
various theories of Etruscan linguistic affinities, refuting especially the Turko- 
Mongolian theory of Carra de Vaux and the Hungarian-Finnish view of J. 
Martha, and rejects the comparative or etymological method of decipherment 
in favor of the method of combination, of the cautious use of which he offers 
some examples. 

The Site of the Horrea Agrippiana. — In B. Com. Rom. pp. 24-33, G. S. 
Graziosi publishes the inscriptions of an altar found in situ just below the 
'Clivus Victoriae. The front reads : 

/////7SALVT • GENIVM • HORREOR 
////GRIPPIANORVM • NEGOTIANTIB 
L • ARRIVS • HERMES 
C • VARIVS • POLYCARPVS 
C • PACONIVS • CHRYSANTHVS 
IMMVNES S • P • D • D 



The right side: 



POSIT • DEDIC • V • I DVS IVN • 

CN • COSSUTIO • SYNTROPHO 

L • MANLIO • PHILADELPHO. 
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These consuls are unknown. The date of the letters is about 200 a.d. The 
inscription proves the correctness of the author's identification of the Horrea 
Agrippiana with a group of ruins under the Clivus Victoriae (cf. ihid., 1911, 
pp. 158-172). 

Notes on the Prefects Urbis Romae. — In B. Com. Rom. XLII, 1914, pp. 
322-327, LuiGi Cantarelli adds some new material to the list of the prefects 
Urhis Romae. 

An Inscription from the Esqtiiline. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXIV, 1914, 
pp. 383-387, L. A. Constans discusses an inscription recently found on the 
Esquiline {Not. Scav. 1913, p. 466), dedicated to a certain freedman, Epaphro- 
ditus, whom he identifies with the owner of the horti Epaphroditiani and the 
procurator a lihellis of Nero and Domitian. 

A Se, de Se, ex Se. — As in Greek &4>^ kavrovj k^ kavrov, h4> kavrov and 
bC kavrov without the addition of avro^ or iiovos may be used to mean **of his 
own accord,'' etc., so in Latin the same thing may be expressed by a se, 
de se and ex se without ipse or solus. In Berl. Phil. TF., October 23, 1915, 
cols. 1359-1360, T. Stangl discusses this usage in connection with C.I.L. 
VI, 2753 and VIII, 11605^ and 11605b v. 

The Laudatio Ftinebris in Christian Times. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXIV, 
1914, pp. 357-368, G. S. Graziosi discusses a Christian inscription of the fifth 
century, found on the Via Ardeatina (C.LL. VI, 31965). It belonged to the 
tomb of a certain Claudius Callistus, and illustrates the laudatio funehris 
adapted to Christian usage, of which only one other example is known. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In their 'Revue des Publications relatives a FAnti- 
quit6 romaine' for January- June, 1915 {R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 353- 
371), R. Cagnat and M. Besniee give the text of 73 inscriptions (9 Greeks 
one bilingual, the rest Latin) and notes on epigraphic publications. 



COINS 

Dates of First Silver and Gold Coinage in Rome. — Under the leadership of 
Mommsen most numismatists have held that the Plinian date for the initiation 
of silver coinage at Rome (269 B.C.) is at variance with the '^annalistic tradi- 
tion,*' which fixes the date one year later. In Z. Num. XXXII, 1915, pp. 
15-36, 37-46, Oscar Leuze now argues that the latter source has been 
misinterpreted, and is really in accord throughout with Pliny, so that tradi- 
tion is unanimous in fixing the date as 269 B.C. With regard to the difficulties 
in the dating of the first gold coinage Leuze is less positive in affirmation, but 
holds that there is a very strong probability for so reading and interpreting 
Pliny as to fix the date given by him as 217 B.C. 

Eastern Coinage of the Flavians. — In R. Ital. Num. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 
139-154 (2 pis.), L. Laffranchi points out that coinage-style includes three 
particulars: (1) variations in portraiture, which may differ from emission to 
emission in the same mint; (2) manner in which are treated the lines of the 
reliefs that form the types of obverse and reverse; (3) lettering, which differs 
as much from mint to mint as the handwriting of individuals. Applying these 
tests, he proceeds to classify by mint and emission the coinage issued in the 
East by the Flavians during the Jewish War. 

A Denarius of 69 a.d. from Ltigdimimi. — A much discussed denarius is 
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that bearing on the obverse a bust of Gallia with a Gallic trumpet behind it, 
and the inscription GALLIA, and on the reverse two clasped hands holding 
two wheat-ears and a standard surmounted by a boar, with the inscription 
FIDES (Cohen^, Galba, No. 361). This coin Maby B. Harris (Z. Num, 
XXXII, 1915, pp. 72-78; 2 figs.) would ascribe to the mint at Lugdunum 
during the first months of 69 a.d., when the Legio I Italica was garrisoning 
the city. To the same mint and period she would attribute the denarius 
(Cohen2, Galba, No. 358) which shows on the obverse a head of Liberty with 
diadem and veil, and a wheat-ear in the field, and the inscription LIBERTAS 
RESTITVTA, and on the reverse a seated figure of Concord holding a caduceus 
and a standard surmounted by a boar, with the inscription CONCORDIA. 

Value of the Victoriate in Asia Minor. — In an article in Hermes, XLVII,^ 
1912, p. 151, Bruno Keil called attention to the fact that a fragmentary in- 
scription, from Magnesia gave testimony to the currency of the victoriate- 
reckoning in Asia Minor in the second century after Christ. The value of the 
victoriate in that region and period he was disposed to fix as half the denarius. 
In Z. Num. XXXII, 1915, pp. 47-71, he substantiates by argument this 
determination, and also points out the reasons for so late a survival of that 
form of reckoning. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Early Remains in Apulia.— In Jh. Kl. Alt. XXXV, 1915, pp. 428-439 
(fig.), H. Philipp discusses the early remains found in Apulia, especially those 
of Tarentum, Molfetta and Matera, and the evidence which they furnish as 
to the early inhabitants of this part of Italy. 

Villas in the Alban Hills before Domitian. — In B. Com. Rom. XLII, 1914, 
pp. 251-316 (2 pis.), G. LuGLi treats of the ancient villas on the Alban hills 
before the time of Domitian. Seven republican villas are known only from 
references in the literature; two, those of Clodius and of Pompey, have also 
been identified with existing ruins; three groups of ruins cannot be assigned 
to any definite names; two estates of a later time, belonging to Seneca and to 
the emperor Tiberius respectively, to which we have literary references^ 
cannot be located. 

The Changes in the Vicinity of the Esqtiiline. — B. Com. Rom. XLII, 1914, 
pp. 117-175, Giovanni Pinza, in an article called 'La vicenda della Zona 
Esquilina fino ai tempi di Augusto,' coordinates and arranges the widely 
scattered material on the changes in the vicinity of the Esquiline to the time 
of Augustus. 

Notes on the Monte Testaccio.— In B. Com. Rom. XLII, 1914, pp. 241-25Q 
(2 pis.), RoDOLFO Lanciani takes up a number of questions connected with the 
mediaeval and modern history of the Monte Testaccio. 

A Manuscript on the Topography of Rome. — In B. Com. Rom. XLII, 1914^ 
pp. 41-116 (2 pis.), Maria Marchetti publishes and discusses an unedited six- 
teenth century manuscript on the topography of Rome. ^The manuscript 
does not offer a contribution of new ideas to the history of topographical 
studies; it offers only a synthetic prospect of those which the Renaissance 
had for the larger part inherited from the humanists.'' There is a full discus- 
sion of the points on which modern students differ from those of the Renais- 
sance. 
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The Topography of Rome in the Middle Ages. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXIV, 

1914, pp. 307-356, and XXXV, 1915, pp. 3-13, L. Duchesne, under the title 
of 'Vaticana,' continues the studies begun iMd. XXII, 1902, pp. 3-22. In 
the first of these two articles he discusses the early administration of the basil- 
ica of St. Peter, describes the monasteries, deaconries and schola peregrinorum 
that were immediately connected with it, and the domus Aguliae, or palace 
near the obelisk occupied by the papal court when celebrating their vigils in 
St. Peter's. Septimianum he explains as a name applied to the right bank of 
the Tiber from the wall of Aurelian to the Vatican quarter, and formed after 
the analogy of Vaticanum, laniculum. The location of the Mica Aurea of 
region XIV near S. Cosimato is supported and the identification, hitherto 
accepted, of S. Giovanni in Mica Aurea and S. Giovanni della Malva, is shown 
to be erroneous. In the second paper, he deals with the actual tomb of St. 
Peter beneath the confessio. 

The Lamps of the Hypogeum of the Volumni near Perugia. — In Boll. Arte, 
IX, 1915, pp. 161-164 (6 figs.), D. Viviani gives a reconstruction of the hang- 
ing lamps of the h5^ogeum of the Volumni near Perugia. Instead of being 
suspended by winged genii. Lares or Penates, as heretofore supposed, the genii 
really have swans behind them. Apollo is thus represented in the aspect of 
singer. With this interpretation of the lamp figures as ApoUo the other 
decorations of the tomb, the sun disks, the dolphins, the lyre player, the shep- 
herd, and the sacred owl, become of clear significance, for all are connected 
with the Apollo cycle. Ibid. pp. 245-248, G. Bendinelli points out that 
practically the same reconstruction of the lamps was made at the time of dis- 
covery in 1840 by G. B. Vermiglioli, who did not, however, identify the genii 
as Apollo, and with good reason, for the swan does not necessarily imply Apollo 
and the winged type of figure certainly does not. Moreover the so-called 
sun disk is an ordinary shield with Medusa head and the other symbols men- 
tioned are not peculiar to the god Apollo. 

The Porta Venere and Torri di Properzio at Spello. — In Boll. Arte, IX, 

1915, pp. 301-304 (4 figs.), D. Viviani discusses briefly the Porta Venere and 
Torri di Properzio at Spello, Umbria. Recent investigation has revealed a 
Roman road here and has shown that the gate, towers, and adjoining wall are 
all Roman of the end of the last century b.c. 

Roman Malta. — In Journal of Roman Studies, V, 1915, pp. 23-79 (3 pis.; 34 
figs.), T. AsHBY discusses Roman Malta, its history and rx mains. 

Hygintis and the Plan of the Roman Castella. — Some misunderstandings in 
V. Domaszewski's comparison of the pedatura (spacing) inscriptions of the 
Roman camp at Zugmantel and in other pubHshed studies of similar matters 
are pointed out by J. H. Holwerda in Arch. Am. 1915, cols. 59-86 (7 plans). 
If such facts are borne in mind as that the space to be allowed for walls differs 
according as the building is of stone or wood; that cavalry quarters must in- 
clude room for the horses; that draught animals would not be kept in the 
barracks of a permanent or garrison camp, while in a bivouac or night encamp- 
ment they must be on the spot ready for immediate use; that in garrison the 
centurions and petty officers had their own houses in front of the long build- 
ings in which their companies Uved, but in the marching camps were quar- 
tered among the men; that the number of men in a century of legionaries 
differed from a cavalry century, and the latter was smaller if from a cohort 
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quingenaria than if from a cohors miUiaria — it will be seen that Hyginus's 
figures are generally applicable and that it is possible to fix with some accuracy 
the number and character of the troops and the positions occupied by each, in 
any camp in which the outlines of the soldiers' quarters can be traced. Arents- 
burg, near the Hague, Novaesium (Neuss), and Gellygaer in Scotland are 
cited in illustration. 

The Date of the Arch of Tittis. — The date of erection of the Arch of Titus 
is beUeved by D. McFayden {CI. J. XI, 1915, pp. 131-141) to have been, not 
immediately after his death, but rather after that of Domitian, as part of the 
revulsion that took place against Domitian' s memory and a consequent 
glorification of that of Titus. 

The Origin of the Roman Mosaic— In Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, pp. 273-277 
(colored pi.; 5 figs.), C. Ricci suggests that the idea of floor mosaics so common 
among the Romans was derived, though perhaps not directly, from the glazed 
brick walls of Persia. 

A Roman Helmet from Holland. — In Journal of Roman Studies, V, 1915, pp. 
81-86 (3 pis.; 2 figs.), J. Cuble discusses a Roman helmet found in the Waal 
below Nijmegen, Holland. It consists of a head-piece with vizor mask sur- 
mounted by a diadem. The portion covering the head is of iron; the mask 
and diadem are of bronze or brass. Across the right cheek is scratched 
MARCIANUS. It is a provincial helmet and may date from the first century 
B.C. There were found with it two bronze cheek-pieces overlaid with silver 
which belonged to a helmet of a different pattern, and several melon-shaped 
blue glass beads. 

The Neapolitan Phratry.— G. De Sanctis offers {R. Sp. II, 1914, pp. 306- 
309) an explanation of a Greek inscription dealing with a Neapohtan phratry 
pubhshed by A. Majuri in Studi Romani, I, pp. 21 ff. 

Curatores Viarum.— In R. Sp. II, 1914, pp. 237-247, M. Rat and J. Bayet 
continue their study of the curatores viarum, treating in particular the seven 
cases known of curatores of the Appian Way, whose office was one of the most 
important of the charges assigned to praetorii. 

The Lex Rubria.— M. Besnier {R. Sp. II, 1914, pp. 309-311) summarizes 
the view of J. M. Nap {Themis, 1913, No. 2; 1914, No. 1) that the so-called 
Lex Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina {C.I.L. I, 205) dates not from 49, as Mommsen 
supposed, but from about 81 b.c. (or at least between 86 and 81). 

Roman Cursive Writing. — In a book entitled Roman Cursive Writing, Henry 
Bartlett Van Hoesen gives a brief general introduction, a description of 
Pompeian graffiti, early lead tablets', Pompeian wax tablets, Dacian and 
Eg5rptian wax tablets, and a detailed description of 141 ostraca and papyri 
and their alphabets, followed by a summary history of the Roman cursive 
alphabet from its origin to the time of its development into the ^'national 
hands," a partial list of Greek documents containing Latin subscripts, a bibli- 
ography, and a brief description of abbreviations in Latin papyri. Eighteen 
plates illustrate the alphabets of individual papyri and ten tables exhibit the 
development of the cursive script. [Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Roman 
Cursive Writing. Princeton, 1915, Princeton University Press, viii, 268 pp.; 
18 pis.; 10 tables. 8 vo. $2 net.] 

The Volcanalia.— In B. Com. Rom. XLII, 1914, pp. 176-195, Tina Campan- 
ile discusses the sacrifice of fish to Vulcan, the identity of the gods honored 
9 
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together with Vulcan, the sacrifice of a red calf to Vulcan, the date of the insti- 
tution of the Ivdi Vulcanalici, and other questions connected with the Vol- 
canalia. 

SPAIN 

The Antiquities at the Palace of Cerralbo. — In Boletin de la Sodedad Es- 
panola de ExcursioneSj XXIII, 1915, pp. 225-231 (2 pis.), is given an account of 
a visit to the palace of Cerralbo and a general description of the antiquities 
preserved there. 

FRANCE 

The Menhirs of He d*Yeu. — In U Homme yrehistorique, II, 1914, pp. 334- 
343 (4 figs.), M. Baudouin discusses the menhirs of He d'Yeu (Vendue). 

The Feet on the Dolmen of Petit-Mont. — In U Homm^ prihistoriqvSy II, 
1914, pp. 257-275 (5 figs.); 313-319 (3 figs.), M. Baudouin publishes a study 
of the reUef representing a pair of feet cut on the dolmen of Petit-Mont at 
Arzon (Morbihan). It dates from the period of poHshed stone. 

An Unexplained Group from Neris. — In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 
155-164 (2 figs.), S. Reinach proposes an explanation for a fragmentary group 
of sandstone, which represents a mare treading upon a child. The group 
(Reinach, Repertoire, I, p. 268, 5; Esp^randieu, Recueil, II, No. 1568), which 
is now at Saint Germain, came from Neris. This place possesses mineral 
springs which were visited in antiquity, as in modern times, on account of their 
healing properties. The explanation offered is this : Epona, the horse-goddess, 
was regarded as the deity of the springs, and by placing her foot on the child 
she performs a miracle of healing. The group may represent a dream, or a 
mare may actually have been trained to place her hoof upon those who came 
to be healed. 

SWITZERLAND 

Antiquities in Geneva. — In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 303-325 (15 
figs.), W. Deonna supplies additions and correcytions to the previous lists and 
discussions of antiquities in" Geneva {R. Arch., 1910, II, pp. 401-412; A. 
Cartier, 'Le Musee d'Art et d'Histoire de Geneve,' in Compte rendu du XI V^ 
Congres international d' Anthropologic et d' ArcMologie prihistoriques, Geneva, 
1914, II, pp. 497 &.; E. Doumergue, La Genbve des Genevois, 1914, pp. 264, 
271 f.; G. Nicole, in Arndt-Amelung, Photographi^che Einzelaufnahmen An- 
tiker Skulpturen, VII, 1913, pp. 11 ff.). Most of the objects described are 
in the Musee d'Art et d'Histoire. Among them are casts of some of the 
marbles from Aegina, made before Thorvaldsen's restorations. Several vases 
and bronzes are also of interest. A treasure of silver, found in 1912 at Fins 
d'Annecy, is to be published by Mr. Cartier. Its most important piece is a 
patera with rehefs which picture the victory of Augustus at Actium. A page 
is devoted to the epigraphic collections and the Duval collection, which last 
contains several works of ancient sculpture and some ^'Campana rehefs.'^ 

GERMANY 

The Tumuli near Haguenau,— In U Homme prehistorique, II, 1914, pp. 321- 
333 (5 pis.; fig.), L. Coutil discusses the discoveries made in the tumuH in the 
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forest of Haguenau (Alsace), where excavations have been carried on for many 
years. Nessel opened about 700 of them. Numerous vases and objects of 
metal from the mounds are preserved in the museum of Haguenau. There 
are many beautiful specimens of pottery which date from the second and third 
periods of the Bronze Age, and from the Hallstatt period. 

NORTHERN AFRICA 

Corrections in Inscriptions.— In R. £jp. II, 1914, pp. 311-315, J. Carcopino 
offers corrections in the text of certain inscriptions from Djemila recently 
published by A. Ballu. 

An Inscription from Djemila.— In R. St. Anc. XVII, 1915, pp. 183-185, 
R. Cagnat points out that two inscriptions from Djemila (C.I.L. VIII, 20150 
and 8311) are really parts of one inscription which he restores thus: [Ma]rti 
A[ug]. Genio [col{oniae) qua]m Flavins Breucus fl{amen) [p{er)p(etuus) de sua] 
pec{unia) dederat res p{uhlica) ha[sim cum co]lumnis et tholo fec[it cu]rantih{us) 
L. Oct{a]vio [N]ata\lif et C]assio Honorato II[viris. D{ecreto) d{ecurionuin)]. 



GREAT BRITAIN 

A Silver Dish 
from the Tyne. 

— An oblong 
silver dish or 
lanx, found in 
the river Tyne 
in 1735 and now 
belonging to the 
Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, is 
published by P. 
Gardner in /. 
H,S. XXXV, 
1915, pp. 66-75 
(fig.). The pic- 
ture in relief 
(Fig. 4), with 
incised details, 
shows a group of 

Greek divinities, the huntress Artemis at one end and Apollo in his Delphic 
shrine at the other, with Athena, Aphrodite and Hera between. It is appar- 
ently a late transformation of the scene of the Judgment of Paris, with Apollo 
taking the place of Paris, as is not unknown in some late vase paintings. The 
types are purely Hellenistic, with slight suggestions of Christian, but nothing 
of Roman art. A date in the early part of the fourth century a.d., and an 
origin in one of the great cities of Asia Minor seem most probable. The 
presence of Artemis in the main scene and of her symbok in the separate 
narrow field below suggest Ephesus. The guild of silversmiths that flourished 
here under the patronage of the temple may well have worked for secular 
purposes as well and have survived to this late date. 




Figure 4. — Silver Lanx from the Tyne 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Tomb of St. Polycarp and the Topography of Ancient Smyrna. — In 
B.S.A. XX, Session of 1913-1914, pp. 80-93 (2 pis.), F. W. Hasluck, after 
citing the literary evidence, makes the following deductions as to the history 
of the traditional tomb of St. Polycarp. ''As early as 1622 an empty sarco- 
phagus inside a humble dweUing was associated with S. Polycarp and rever- 
enced by Greeks and Turks alike: the tomb was Mohammedan in form, and 
in charge of a dervish. About the middle of the seventeenth century it passed 
into Christian hands. In the eighteenth the sarcophagus seems to have been 
removed, or at least the cult transferred by the Turks to the site of the present 
tomb* while the supposed chapel continued to be reverenced by Christians. 
The prestige of the sarcophagus made the outwardly Turkish tomb still an 
object of reverence for Greeks, who were encouraged from interested motives 
by the custodian." Tradition at Smyrna is not to be trusted. Various sites 
have been associated with St. John and St. Polycarp. The ruins on the castle 
hill, to which the name ''judicatorium" has been given, are probably the re- 
mains of the ornamental terminus of the Kara-Bounar aqueduct or Aqua 
Traiana. 

Christian Buildings in the Asclepieum at Athens. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1915, pp. 
52-71 (22 figs.), A. Xyngopoulos describes and classifies the fragments of 
Christian architecture discovered on the site of the Asclepieum at Athens. 
These belonged to two churches of the fifth and the tenth (or eleventh) century 
respectively, the two most flourishing periods of early Christian art in Greece, 
while foundations of the apses of three churches are shown on the plan of 
Lambert (1877) . The long building close to the Acropohs rock may have been 
the dining room of a small monastery. The adjoining cave seems to have been 
used as a chapel. 

The Monastery **APMA." — Commenting on Georgiades' article ('Apx- 'E0. 
1914, pp. 192-197) on the Monastery of St. George near Eretria, A. Xyngo- 
poulos ('Apx. 'E<^. 1915, pp. 84 f.) offers several possible explanations of the 
inscription APMA, dates the church in the tenth or eleventh century, says the 
meander relief is of a type not at all unique, but very common in Christian 
art, and assigns the wall paintings of the narthex, the artistic value of which 
he thinks Georgiades has underestimated, to the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. 

"Eretrian" Meander Pattern.— In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1915, p. 94 (fig.), A. S. Geor- 
giades publishes a drawing shoving how the meander pattern, carved in 
relief upon a marble slab in the church of the Monastery of St. George (cf . 
ibid. 1914, pi. 5), is to be restored as a continuous frieze. 

A Statuette of the **Good Shepherd. »»— In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1915, pp. 34-43 (6 
figs.), G. A. SoTERiou publishes a marble statuette in the National Museum at 
Athens (No. 2828), representing the Good Shepherd as a boy carrying a sheep 
on his shoulders, to be dated in the neighborhood of 300 a.d. This new 
specimen upsets the former classification of Good Shepherds, sculptured in 
the round, into an earlier and a later group, by having characteristics of both 
groups, which, therefore, appear to have existed side by side. The statuette 
probably served as a tombstone. 
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The Sassanid Church and its Decoration. — In Mh, f. Kunslw. VIII, 1915, 
pp. 349-365 (21 figs.), J. Strzygowski makes the reviewing of two recent 
publications, Gertrude Lowthian Bell's Churches and Monasteries of the THr 
Ahdtn and Neighboring Districts and Ernst Herzf eld's Erster vorldufiger Bericht 
liber die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, the occasion to present, in anticipation of 
the appearance of his work on Armenian architecture, new material for the 
Persian church, its architecture and decoration. The citadel church of Amida, 
in spite of the later Mohammedan decoration, shows the conch buttressing, 
the barrel vault terminating in two half domes, and the dome supported on 
trompes over a cruciform ground-plan — all features which were already char- 
acteristic of the Sassanid palace at Sarvistan and which played a fundamental 
role in Armenian architecture. The stucco work, which became so important 
in the art of Islam and of which the excavations at Samarra reveal beautiful 
ninth century examples, is a branch of art the practice of which must have radi- 
ated from Iran. Fine examples of it are still to be seen in Khargird (Khorassan) 
and imitations are found in the remains of the deserted cities of Turkestan. 
This spread of stucco decoration to the East is due to the influence of the Per- 
sian church, an influence which extended, as the stele of Singan Fu tells us, 
into the heart of China. The same church was throwing out ideas to the West, 
furnishing models of doming and of stucco decoration, and giving to the Byzan- 
tine church its ceremony and imperialistic character. 

Representations of the Buildings of Jerusalem. — In Or. Christ. IV, 1915, pp. 
64-75 (2 pis.), A. Baumstark recognizes on an ivory diptych of the treasury 
of Milan Cathedral a series of representations of the early Christian buildings 
of Jerusalem : Church of the Anastasis, Church of the Apostles, the arcade of 
the courtyard between the first mentioned church and that of the Martyrs, 
the east gate of Hadrian's Aelia Capitolina, and Hagia Sophia with the ad- 
jacent cubiculus of the Flagellation — all in connection with those events 
traditionally locahzed with them. 

Two Early Coptic Prmted Stuffs.— In Burl. Mag. XXVII, 1915, pp. 168-169, 
W. R. Lethaby supplements in a letter to the editors the article, 'Two Early 
Egyptian Printed Stuffs,' by F. Birrell {Ibid. pp. 104-109; cf. A.J.A., 1915, 
p. 364), pointing out that the maidens in attendance on the throne in the 
Edinburgh piece are the Wise and Foolish Virgins, and calling attention to a 
curtained niche in the fragmentary band above in which was the Christ. To 
the right of Daniel in the Berlin fragment Lethaby recognizes the figure with 
hands upraised as belonging to a representation of the Three Hebrews in the 
Fiery Furnace. This combination of deUverance subjects suggests that the 
pieces were originally parts of shrouds. On one of the fragments of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum Lethaby sees a procession of saints with crowns 
rather than a Communion of the Apostles. In an appended note F. Birrell 
makes some orthographical corrections of his own article. 

lunctio Manuum.— In L'At/6, XVIII, 1915, pp. 305-315 (6 figg.), E. Tea 
studies the iunctio manuum, and finds that in the West it was not a hturgi<5 
attitude of prayer until the ninth century at least, when the practice was being 
bitterly debated in the church. In Western art there are only sporadic and 
doubtful examples until the twelfth century; but it becomes common with the 
Gothic in France and the Proto-Renaissance in Italy. 

The Hunting Tapestry in the Minneapolis Institute. — In Art in America, 
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III, 1915, pp. 224-226 (pi.), J. Breck writes a short note on the newly acquired 
fifteenth century Burgundian Hunting Tapestry of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Art and gives a colored illustration of it (see A, J. A., 1915, p. 366). 

Early Textiles in the Cooper Union Collection. — In Art in America^ III, 
1915, pp. 231-254 (13 figs.), 300-308 (6 figs.), and IV, pp. 43-52 (10 figs.), R. 
Meyer-Riefstahl discusses the early textiles in the Cooper Union collection. 
The two theories, one of which traces early mediaeval textile styles back to 
Egypt (Falke), the other to Persia (Strzygowski), each have their measure 
of truth. The hostile relations of the Roman and Sassanian empires prevented 
important commercial relations between them and thus it was really Alex- 
andria which was the commercial centre of the textile industry. For no great 

amount of silk came through 
the Sassanid kingdom to the 
West, most of it coming by 
the water route to Alexandria. 
On the other hand, Alexandrian 
weavers furnished their cus- 
tomers with designs directly 
imitated from Sassanian fab- 
rics. While the Cooper Union 
has no Sassanian textiles, of 
which there are but few pre- 
served, it has good examples 
of their imitation both by the 
later Byzantine and Moslem 
weavers and also by the more 
nearly contemporary looms of 
Egypt. From Egypt, however, 
the provincial Coptic work is 
better represented in our muse- 
ums and in the Cooper Union 
than is the finer Alexandrian 
product. These native textiles 
are interesting as illustrating 
local and plebeian art and as 
Figure 5.— Viking Ship from Oseberg showing the basis on which 

many of the later designs 
of Mohammedan art were founded. Under the Arabs the textile art flourished, 
but larger figurative work was in abeyance until the time of the tolerant 
Fatimites, 969-1171. The Cooper Union possesses ten interesting figured 
fragments of the Mohammedan era, of which the most important one presents 
in the traditional medaUions pairs of women drinking. 

The Origin of Romanesque Ornament.— In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 
309-328 (16 figs.), A. Haupt emphasizes the part of the old Germanic wood 
architecture and carving in the origin and development of Romanesque archi- 
tectural ornament. For the great importance of wooden architecture up to 
Romanesque times there are plenty of documents, and even, especially in the 
extreme north, some considerable remains of the ornament are found on minor 
works. Such are the wooden decorated objects in graves; the choir stalls; 
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the old wooden church portals of Norway and the so-called chapel in the 
church at Hopperstad; the blockhouse, Raulandstuen, in the Bygdo Museum 
at Christiania; various ecclesiastical benches and chairs, including especially 
the so-called Viking Thrones; the early decoration of the church at Urnas; 
and above all the curious, huge burial monuments known as the Viking Ships, 
of which a ninth century example in good preservation (Fig. 5) has recently 
been found at Oseberg. On the one hand these actual monuments in wood 
show prototypes of Romanesque carving, generally even richer in ornament 
than could be carried out in decorative stonework. On the other hand Roman- 
esque ornament in stone, witness the door in Tirol Castle (Fig. 6), displays 
conscious imitation of wood-carving. Looked at from either viewpoint this 
is the proof that ancient native tastes, though not responsible for ground-plan 
and construction, 
moulded the formal 
and decorative side 
of the architecture 
denominated Roman- 
esque. 

Ambiguous Sanct- 
uaries. — In B.S.A. 
XX, Session of 1913- 

1914, pp. 94-122, F. 
W. Hasluck dis- 
cusses the Bektashi 
sect in relation to 
orthodox Islam and 
to Christianity, es- 
pecially as it affects 
the numerous ''am- 
biguous sanctuaries, '^ 
where a previous 
Christian cult is over- 
laid by a Bektashi 
cult. A note on 

Haidar, Khodja Achmet, and Karadja Achmet shows how the three are 
confused. Khodja Achmet lived long before Hadji Bektash. 

Catalogues and Collections of Incunabula.— In R. Arch.j fifth series, I, 

1915, pp. 283-302, Seymour de Ricci contributes an essay on collections and 
catalogues of early printed books, pamphlets, and sheets, ^,e., those printed be- 
fore 1501. 

ITALY 

S. Maria Maggiore.— In Boll. Arte, IX, 1915, pp. 20-32, 136-148 (14 figs.), 
G. BiASiOTTi makes a careful technical study of the materials used in the con- 
struction of S. M. Maggiore and of the manner of their use, and gathers the 
available evidence concerning the earlier buildings on the site as revealed by 
excavation. The evidence of both lines of research indicates that this Roman 
church cannot antedate Sixtus III. Interesting incidental points disclosed are 
that the horizontal architrave is of brick and mortar and that, as far as can 




Figure 6. — Door of Tirol Castle 
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be judged by technique, the mosaics of nave and triumphal arch are contem- 
porary with each other and with the other mosaics of Sixtus III in S. Sabina. 

S. Maria Maggiore before the Sixteenth Century. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. 
XXXV, 1915, pp. 15-40, G. Biasotti deals with the history of S. Maria Mag- 
giore before its rebuilding in the sixteenth century. 

Reconstruction of the Schola Cantorum of S. Saba. — In Boll. Arte, IX, 
1915, pp. 129-135 (5 figs.), M. E. Cannizzako and I. C. Gavini defend the 
manner in which the Schola Cantorum of S. Saba has been reconstructed and 
show the reasons for this reconstruction in preference to that proposed by P. 
Styger (see A.J. A., 1915, p. 209). A combination of the evidence derived 
from the pieces preserved and from the corresponding furnishing of the other 
Roman churches determined the plan of restoration, 

S. Maria di FMleri.— In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 199-208 (10 figs.), 
A. Valle describes the ruined tweKth century church of S. Maria di F^lleri 
and indicates its importance as the model for the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Civita Castellana and the surrounding country. 

The Palace of Theodora.— In B. Com. Rom. XLII, 1914, pp. 328-342, G. S. 
Grazioso publishes an inscription recently found in the course of repairs to 
the church of S. Sabina on the Aventine, which seems to refer to Theodora I, 
who was so prominent in Rome during the tenth century. The inscription is 
carved on a stone at least 2.30 m. long, originally the lintel of a large door, 
presumably in the palace of Theodora which is thus located on the Aventine. 
Other evidence for putting the palace here is adduced. 

The Churches of Caramanico.— In UArte, XVIII, 1915, pp. 258-271 (9 
figs.), P. PicciRiLLi discusses various churches in and near Caramanico. S. 
Tommaso in Varano is a tj^ical Benedictine church built in 1202. It is a 
three-aisled basilica without transept, and has on the lintel over its principal 
door figures of Christ and the Apostles. On one of the interior pillars are 
frescoes, which are closely related to those of S. Maria ad Cryptas of Fossa, 
of S. Pellegrino of Bominaco, and of the grotto of St. Thomas at Anagni, all 
of which must date from the thirteenth century. S. Maria Assunta was 
originally a Romanesque church, renewed in the fifteenth century. The main 
door is dated 1452; and the lunette above the Coronation of the Virgin was made 
by Johannes Biomen of Liibeck in 1476. The exterior of the apse is decorated 
with several statues, and within the church is a silver Virgin of French style of 
the thirteenth century. The fifteenth century campanile is divided by mould- 
ings into four stories and has a pyramidal roof. The principal remains of 
S. Tommaso d'Aquino (founded in 1401) are two portals, one attributed to a 
Lombard and the other to a German master. The original character of both 
S. Nicola and S. Maurizio has been lost but their campaniles are similar to 
that of S. Maria Assunta. In S. Maurizio is a Madonna triptych of the style 
of Carlo Crivelli; another picture, perhaps by the same artist, is a Madonna 
from S. Maria now in the cabinet of the local syndics. A third Venetian 
painting of about the same date is a triptych in S. Maria Assunta representing 
the Madonna and Christ in the house of Levi in the middle panel, and six saints 
at the sides. Of the profane architecture of Caramanico of this time the re- 
mains are but few. 

Sculptures in the Campo Santo of Pisa. — In Boll. Arte, IX, 1915, pp. 169-178, 
209-216, 264-280 (45 figs.), R. Papini discusses the origin of Pisan sculpture 
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and its development from the tweKth to the fifteenth century with especial re- 
gard to the Campo Santo collection. From the very beginning of the Eoman- 
esque series of monuments in the second haK of the twelfth century the imi- 
tation of the antique was the source of inspiration. The three stylistic groups 
into which Venturi tried to divide the twelfth century sculpture are too closely 
interrelated to stand, but chronologically the late twelfth century can be 
sharply distinguished from the early thirteenth. Suddenly and incomparably 
superior to the foregoing, however, rises Nicola Pisano; incidentally let it be 
mentioned that the extra lion on the stair of his pulpit in the Pisan Baptistery 
can be identified from a drawing by Dosio as that made by Giovanni Rossi in 
1320 to support the famous Bacchic crater on a column in front of the Pisan 
Cathedral. Next comes Giovanni Pisano, who first founded a school and of 
whom there are two Madonnas in the Campo Santo. Besides his sons Nino 
and Tomaso he had other pupils of three distinct personalities, the dependent 
and very Gothic Master of the pulpit of S. Michele in Borgo the decorative 
Tino di Camaino, and the solemn and non-Gothic Master of the Gherardesca 
monument. The trio of Quattrocento sculptors are Matteo Civitali; Stagio 
Stagi; and Andrea Guardi, whose dismembered Ricci monument, part in the 
Campo Santo, part in the Cathedral, followed very closely, both in date and 
plan of composition, that of John XXIII in the Florentine Baptistery. Like 
other collections that of the Campo Santo has pieces of doubtful pedigree. 
The bust of Junius Brutus and that of Hadrian seem to be imitations of about 
1600; two nttle reliefs of Roman emperors (Nos. 348 and 349) are probably 
of the fifteenth century rather than antiques; the relief of the Three Graces 
seems of the fourteenth century though a conscious reflection of ancient re- 
lief style; and the supposed Isotta da Rimini appears to be an eighteenth 
century counterfeit of Quattrocento sculpture. 

The Roof of the Vatican Basilica.— In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXV, 1915, pp. 
81-117, M. Cerrati describes the reconstruction of the roof of the Vatican 
basilica by Benedict XII in 1335-1337, and publishes some of the documents 
relating to this work. 

Mediaeval Jewelry at Venafrio and Isernia. — In Rass. d^Arte, XV, 1915, 
pp. 43-48 (9 figs.), P. PicciRiLLi describes a head of gilded silver at Venafrio, 
the work of Barbato of Sulmona and dated 1340, and several silver pieces in 
the cathedral treasury at Isernia. A reliquary and two chalices resemble 
work of about 1400 and are probably Sulmonese also; two Crosses, one of the 
thirteenth, the other of the fourteenth century, are of French workmanship. 

The Gesta Romanonun as a Secondary Historical Sotirce. — In Mh. /. 
Kunstw. VIII, 1915, p. 251, V. C. Habicht calls attention to the importance 
of the Gesta Romanorum as a secondary source for art history and exhibits in 
particular a passage which proves that the statues of Frederick II and his two 
judges at the Capua castle actually had the inscriptions recently denied them. 

Romanesque Architecture in Aretine Territory. — In Rass. d^ Arte, XV, 1915, 
pp. 30-42, 63-72, 134-144, 156-164 (78 figs.), M. Salmi traces in a monograph 
the history of Romanesque architecture in Arezzo and the Aretine country 
with especial attention to the rural churches, as well as the urban ones. 

S. Miniate al Monte.— In Boll. Arte, IX, 1915, pp. 217-244 (14 figs.), L. 
Dami makes an extended study of the church of S. Miniato al Monte, Florence. 
An act of Henry IV indicates that the church was constructed by 1062. Of 
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the fagade the first story and the lattice work design of the second date before 
the founding of the Collegiata of Empoli modelled after S. Miniato, 1093; the 
remainder belongs to the second haK of the next century, except, perhaps, the 
fagade mosaic, which like that of the apse has been so much restored as to 
render the original date doubtful. The church contains well-known frescoes 
and panels of the Florentine Trecento. The episcopal palace dates from 
1295; the convent, though rebuilt, is of much older founding. 

Lombard Architecture. — The Yale University Press has issued as Volume IV 
of Akthur Kingsley Porter's Lombard Architecture an atlas of 244 plates, in 
which are shown all the important examples of Lombard architecture in Italy. 
Besides views of buildings many architectural details are reproduced. Each 
plate usually contains several figures, so that the actual number of illustrations 
in the volume amounts to a thousand or more, a large proportion of which are 
from the author's own photographs. The three volumes of text will be 
published in 1916. [Lombard Architecture. By Arthur Kingsley Porter. 
Vol. IV. New Haven, 1915, Yale University Press. 244 pis. Folio. $15 
net.] 

SS. Severe and Martirio near Orvieto. — In Boll. Arte, IX, 1915, pp. 193- 
208 (16 figs.), L. FioccA describes the ruinous but recently restored church and 
abbey of SS. Severo and Martirio outside of Orvieto. The foundation dates 
from the ninth century but was rebuilt two centuries later. The architecture 
is Uke that of other contemporary abbeys of central Italy, entirely Lombard 
Romanesque except for the Cistercian ground-plan and the simple use of the 
pointed arch and the ribbed cross-vault. 

Monuments Damaged or Destroyed by the Earthquake. — In Boll. Arte, IX, 
1915, pp. 33-112 (112 figs.), there is an account of the districts and monuments 
affected by the great earthquake of January 13, 1915. In Pagine d'Arte, III, 
1915, pp. 32-33 (6 figs.), P. Piccirilli writes of damages from the earthquake 
in the Abruzzi (see A. J. A. 1915, p. 358). 

SPAIN 

An American Collection of Spanish Pottery. — In Burl Mag. XXVIII, 1915, 
pp. 64r-75 (pi.), A. Van de Put reviews Barber's recent pottery and majoHca 
catalogues of the Hispanic Society and adds some notes of interest: Bosco's 
excavations revealed the use of lustre pigment upon tin enamel already in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Cock's report of the process of the Moors of Muel 
is a gross mistranslation, the wheel pattern dates back into the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the majoUca portrait supposed to be the ninth Count of Aranda cannot 
be so identified but may be the tenth. 

GERMANY 

The Naumburg Lectern Crucifix in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum.— In Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 137-152 (pi; 17 figs.), A. Goldschmidt 
discusses the crucifix group, Christ and the Virgin alone preserved, acquired in 
1913 by the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum from the Moritzkirche in Naumburg. 
The treatment of the loincloth and the attitude of the Christ with the crossed 
feet pierced with a single nail, an innovation in Saxony due to French influence, 
permit the group to be dated iconographically about the twenties of the 
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thirteenth century. In this group the Saviour and Virgin both seem to show 
the characteristics of a miniature rather than a plastic tradition. There are 
a number of other Saxon crucifixes of the same general type and date. The 
most closely related is that in the Catholic church at Wechselburg. Other 
examples are those in the Halberstadt Liebfrauenkirche, in the Dresden 
Altertumsmuseum from Freiberg, in the Merseburg Cathedral, in the Corvey 
monastery church, in the Hannover Provinzialmuseum from AKeld — all of 
French inspiration. 

The Bamberg Treasury.— In Burl Mag. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 14-20, 60-65 
(4 pis.), M. Conway discusses the material offered by the monumental publi- 
cation of E. Bassermann- Jordan and W. M. Schmid, Der Bamberger Dom- 
schatz, Munich, 1914. This wonderful collection was like the cathedral 
founded by Heinrich II and Kunigunde. Since 1803 the bulk of what has been 
preserved has been in Munich. As objects precious for their rarity and beauty 
alike there are the glass ''Cup of S. Kunigunde'' and an onyx dish, both prob- 
ably Alexandrian work of Roman imperial times; a knife of the time of the 
barbarian invasions in a carved ivory sheath of Merovingian or Carolingian 
date; a mace-head and the reliquary ''Lamp of St. Kunigunde/' both rock- 
crystal of Egyptian Fatimite workmanship. The bookbindings of the ninth 
and early tenth century in the collection are silk partly overlaid with silver 
plate; those of the late ten,th are of the Greek type introduced by the work- 
men of Theophania, Byzantine bride of Otto II, and show a central ivory in a 
wide golden frame inlaid with jewels, not set haphazard in the barbarian 
massive fashion but with Byzantine regularity and fineness of accompanying 
filigree work. There are numerous other independent ivories representing 
both eastern and western carving. Of the reliquaries the most precious is the 
flat cross reliquary in a gold frame now in the Reiche Kapelle at Munich. 
The "Crown of St. Kunigunde" is also in Munich in the Schatzkammer and 
the most interesting of the crowns preserved, for part of it goes back to the 
eleventh century. Its coronet was added in the fourteenth century, the date 
also of the two other crowns of the collection. Of other objects the two wooden 
caskets covered with bone carvings of Scandinavian character set in bronze 
are notable. 

Mysticism in Sculpture of Cologne and the Lower Rhine. — In Mh. f. Kunstw. 
VIII, 1915, pp. 223-237 (12 figs.), G. E. Luthgen traces the influence of 
mysticism in the sculpture of Cologne and of the lower Rhine in the four- 
teenth century, during which the upper reaches of the Rhine showed great de- 
velopment, while the lower country clung to the old thirteenth century forms 
mixed with strong infusion of mystic, i.e., Franciscan ideas. The sculpture 
in stone is less representative than that in wood, above all the wooden crucifixes. 
The crucifix in St. Maria im Kapitol, Cologne, dated by a lost inscription 1304, 
and the Heimbach crucifix of the Graf von Isenburg now in the Cologne 
Kunstgewerbemuseum, dated by the donors represented about 1300, offer a 
definite chronological basis for study of the mystical movement. Its close 
resemblance to the crucifix of St. Maria im Kapitol dates the crucifix of St. 
Severin, Cologne, in the first decade of the fourteenth century. Slightly 
later in the first third or at latest in the first half would fall the crucifix of 
St. George, Cologne, and that of the Katholische Pfarrkirche, Kendenich. 
Apart from a few belated examples the influence of mysticism is but weakly 
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perceptible in crucifixes of the end of the century, for Cologne, too, fell in line 
with the general contemporary tendency of German sculpture to quiet beauty 
of form; but further down the Rhine radiations of the city's passionate mystical 
style held their ground down to 1400 and later, gradually amalgamated with 
the more delicate, less plastic style of North France and Belgium. From the 
union of the mild type, illustrated by the crucifix of Oplinter, Belgium, itself 
a type also ultimately mystic and Franciscan, and the harassing Cologne 
type, came as legitimate offspring the crucifix of the Katholische Pfarrkirche 
at Linn, one in the Schniitgen museum, and a later one in the Katholische 
Pfarrkirche at Dinslaken. The dating of the crucifix of St. Maria im Kapitol 
in 1304 is as important for establishing the chronology of Pietas as for cruci- 
fixes. Of about that date should be the Rottgen Pieta of the Bonn Provin- 
zialmuseum while the degenerate variants of St. Andreas, Cologne, and of the 
Pfarrkirche, Knechtsteden, are to be set roughly a century later. 
The Master of 

Natimbtirg. — In 

Mh. f. Kunstw. 

VIII, 1915, pp. 263- 

273 (10 figs.), E. 

COHN - WiENEK 

begins the study of 

the Master of 

Naumburg with an 

article on the 

statues of the 

founders in the west 

choir of Naumburg 

Cathedral. The 

statues fall into two 

groups. Six of the 

men, now named 

Conrad, Dietrich 

(Fig. 7), Timo, 

Wilhelm, Sizzo, and 

Ditmar, belong to 
an earlier plan showing the influence of the original scheme at Magdeburg and 
mentioned in a letter of Dietrich II in 1249; it allowed six male and five female 
figures in the choir. A subsequent rearrangement, definitely under the influence 
of Ste. Chapelle at Paris, and a changing of position and names gave the present 
eight male and four female figures. Gepa, Gerburg, Hermann and Regelindis 
(Fig. 8), Eckhard and Uta, fall in the later period. A round keystone in the 
chapel of the cemetery carved with St. John Baptist was probably made for 
the vault of the first plan. The style of the Master of Naumburg is derived 
from the funeral sculpture of Saxony rather than from French prototypes. 
His work must have been in place by 1270 for the tomb of Graf von Gleichen 
(died 1264) in Erfurt Cathedral and that of Graf Heinrich von Solms, 
(died soon after 1258) in Kloster Altenberg near Wetzlar, show unmistakable 
imitation. 





Figure 7. — Saint; 
Naumburg 



Figure 8. — Two Saints; 
Naumburg 
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RENAISSANCE ART 

ITALY 

Niccold Fiorentino.—In ikf^. /. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 187-197 (15 figs.), 
H. FoLNESics studies a follower of Donatello's latest style, Niccol6 Fiorentino, 
first mentioned in connection with Andrea Alexi in a document of Traii in 
1468. An? earlier monument, however, which is attributable to Niccold is the 
area Sancti Rainerii in Castell Vitturi near Spalato. This is not of Florentine 
form, probably because its maker was obUged by contract to follow a design 
of Giorgio da Sebenico, to whom the commission was originally entrusted. 
But aside from those parts which point to the cooperation of Alexi it echoes 
numerous motives from Donatello. The next work assigned to Niccold is the 
Donatellesque Flagellation in the Berlin museum. It reflects the influence 
of Giorgio da Sebenico though probably done in Florence on some home-coming 
of the sculptor. Another Florentine work which stands in immediate relation 
to Niccolo is a design of the Ufl^izi hitherto doubtfully ascribed to Donatello, 
but certainly duphcating in part the relief on the Castell Vitturi sarcophagus. 
From 1468 the sculptor is more traceable. The following year he designed 
the Donatellesque tomb of Giovanni Sobota in S. Domenico at Trail; it is 
& monument of Florentine type and shows a great advance over the artist's 
earlier efforts. A more important commission, almost contemporary, was the 
-erection of the Orsini chapel at the same place. This is decorated with sculp- 
ture by Niccold aided by Andrea Alexi and Giovanni Dalmata. Still other 
works of the master are found in the cemetery at Trail, a statue of the Saviour, 
Sk half-length God Father, and a relief of the Descent from the Cross. From 
1477 until his death in 1500 he was engaged as architect of the cathedral at 
Sebenico, where he devoted himself more to architecture than to sculpture 
though an unfinished Entombmjent and various decorative pieces by him are 
recognized. His work owes its quality mainly to two marked tendencies, the 
first toward architectural composition, the second toward the further develop- 
ment of Donatello's last or realistic style. 

The Origins of Magnasco.— In Mh. /. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 238-248 
(13 figs.), L. Planiscig traces the origins of Magnasco. In contrast to the 
official academic art of Domenichino, Michelangelo da Caravaggio brought a 
<jertain trend toward naturalism and toward romanticism into Italian paint- 
ing, but this latter movement owned its principal impetus to the Netherland 
painters who began to study in Italy and even influenced Caravaggio. With 
the seventeenth century the romantic wave, accelerated by the spread of en- 
graving, and the love of ruins and suggestive landscape became prominent. 
Salvator Rosa, though a would-be classicist, was most instrumental in devel- 
oping under northern influence this genre tendency with the new landscape 
painting. Jacques Callot signifies practically the displacement of the baroque 
by the rococo. A native of Genoa, where the works of Van Dyck were par- 
ticularly favored, Magnasco moved toward the end of the seventeenth 
century to Milan, at that time infused with the Venetian and Spanish impres- 
sionistic movements and the centre of Spanish hfe in Italy. This life the artist 
portrayed, and, as the Le Nain brothers were laying the foundation of French 
Tococo, he became representative of native Italian rococo before it succumbed 
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to the French. A new attribution to Magnasco is a Decolation of St. John 
in the Stadtmuseum, Meran, South Tyrol; other neglected works are illus- 
trated. 

Belbello da Pavia.— In UArte, XVIII, 1915, pp. 241-252, G. Pacchioni 
begins the study of an illuminated missal in the Palazzo Ducale at Mantua. 
The codex is illuminated by two very distinct masters. The older is the same 
as the master of the Vatican Bible of Niccolo III d'Este. This hitherto anony- 
mous miniaturist, a large number of whose works are known, is here identified 
tentatively as Belbello da Pavia. Belbello is recorded at work at the Gonzaga 
court in 1448 and in 1451 and a decade later he began a missal which was sent 
incomplete to Mantua to find eventual completion at the hands of a younger 
artist. This missal would tally perfectly with the one actually preserved at 
Mantua in date, style, and the circumstance of showing the work of two dis- 
similar men. Accepting this hypothesis, the Mantuan missal takes its place 
at the end of Belbello's activity which could be summed up as follows : before 
1434, the Este Bible; about 1440, the Visconti prayer-book; slightly later, the 
antiphonary of Cesena; and near to the Mantuan missal in date, a leaf of the 
Braidense (Milan) and another in a codex of 1462 in the Marciana. 

A Dosso Dossi in the Boymans Museum. — In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 
20-23 (pL), F. Schmidt-Degener attributes to Dosso Dossi and dates about 
1535 a panel painting representing on the front a satyr and a nymph, on the 
back an ohve tree with falHng fruit. On the tree is tacked a cartellino with 
the legend, ^'Infoelix fatum cadit ah! de rands oliva.^^ This possibly connects 
the picture with the Olivi, OHvieri, or Oliviati of Ferrara. It is now in the 
Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, where it already figured in the 1811 catalogue. 

Nicola di Maestro Antonio of Ancona. — In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 165- 
174 (pi. 9 figs.), B. Berenson takes as his starting point the signed altar piece 
of 1472 in the collection of Vernon Watney, Cornbury Park, Charlbury, and 
attributes to Nicola di Maestro Antonio of Ancona a St. Peter at Highnam 
Court; a Magdalene and a St. Francis in the Oxford University gallery, a 
Piet^ in the communal gallery at Jesi, a St. John Baptist in the Walters col- 
lection, a Madonna and Saints in the Palazzo Massimo at Rome, the Stony- 
hurst Madonna now owned by Sir J. B. Robinson of London, and a St. Anthony 
Abbot in the hands of the London dealer Nicholson. Nicola di Maestro An- 
tonio derived from Carlo Crivelli, but shows the influence of Cosimo Tura 
and Marco Zoppo, and less directly of the Umbrians. The works mentioned 
do not show any great development, and might very well all date within a few 
years after the altarpiece of 1472. 

A Panel by Giovanni di Paolo.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1915, p. 3 (pi.), T. 
BoRENius publishes a panel by Giovanni di Paolo belonging to Mr. Robert 
Ross. The picture represents St. Fabian and St. Sebastian with two diminu- 
tive brethren of the Misericordia kneeling at their feet. Though the prove- 
nance of the picture is unknown before the present owner bought it at the sale 
of Mr. Charles Butler's collection at Christie's, 1911, it was apparently the 
altarpiece of the chapel of some charitable brotherhood dedicated to these two 
saints of January 20. 

The Dossi. — ^Among the North Italian schools of painting which have re- 
cently been receiving the increasing attention of critics that of Ferrara has 
come into the foreground and in particular the personalities of the two Dossi 
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have been studied. Supplementing the criticism of Berenson and Venturi 
and the monograph of Mendelsohn, C. Phillips in Burl, Mag. XXVII, 1915, 
pp. 133-134 (2 pis.) characterizes the two brothers. Dosso, the older, is the 
more animated and able creative spirit. Battista though not entirely de- 
pendent imitates him blandly and superficially. The author, who had pre- 
viously published in the Art Joumalj December, 1906, a little Pietit in his own 
collection as the earliest known Dosso, now gives an Adoration of the Magi in 
the possession of Capt. E. G. Spencer-Churchill at Northwick Park as the 
earliest Battista. 

A New Document for Pietro Torrigiani. — In Boll. Arte, IX, 1915, pp. 181- 
192 (6 figs.), A. Ferrajoli reviews our knowledge of Pietro Torrigiani and 
publishes a will made by this sculptor September 4, 1498, and preserved in the 
Archivio Capitolino. This new document mentions a bust of Alexander VI 
by Torrigiani which may be that in the Berlin museum. It also tells that the 
artist was then Uving with Stefano Coppi, rector of S. Salvatore alia Suburra, 
and thus opens the possibility of identifying as works of Torrigiani the three 
busts, the Saviour, S. Fina, and S. Gregorio, which Coppi had made for his 
church and later sent to his native Sangimignano, where the first is now pre- 
served in the CoUegiata, the two others in the Ospedale di S. Fina. 

Florentine Miniatures.— In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 49-58 (pi.; 12 figs.), 
L. Dami abstracts D'Ancona's monumental work, La miniatura fiorentina nei 
secoli XI'X VI . From the eleventh to the thirteenth century Florentine minia- 
tures are scarce; in the eleventh century the types are Byzantine, in the twelfth, 
Romanesque, but the thirteenth century loved little extravagant and lively 
scenes. By the second half of the fourteenth century there are three distinct 
styles, hterary for the classics, popular for the legends of the saints, and the 
dominant ecclesiastical. The transition to the next century is not sudden or 
marked, but in the Quattrocento the individual miniaturists acquire greater 
importance. Zanobi Strozzi, Filippo di Matteo ToreUi, and Francesco d' An- 
tonio, lead up to the great partners Gherardo and Monte di Miniato, and the 
culmination at the turn of the century in Attavante degli Attavanti already 
marks the beginning of the decline. 

Perugian Towelling.~In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 20-24 (10 figs.), W. 
BoMBE lists representations of Perugian towelling in Italian painting of the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The archival references show that this 
textile industry was carried on in Perugia by the guild of the infularii et 
capellarii (see A, J. A. 1915, p. 207). 

Documents for the History of St. Peter's.— In the Beiheft to Jh. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 21-117, O. Pollak gives a series of selected docu- 
ments for the history of St. Peter's extracted from the archives of the R. 
Fabrica di S. Pietro, with an appendix of similar documents from a manu- 
script of Giuseppe Gueriggi written at the beginning of the last century, when 
the archives were more complete than now. 

Anonymous Italian Medals,— In the twentieth installment of his 'Notes on 
Italian Medals,' Burl. Mag. XXVII, 1915, pp. 235-242 (2 pis.), G. F. Hill 
figures anonymous medals, several of Ferrara and of Reggio in Emilia, two 
Florentine medals of which one is called Don Garcia de'Medici, a medal at- 
tributable to the Mantuan Mea, and others of doubtful provenance. 

Venetian Paintings in the United States.— In Art in America, IV, 1915, pp. 
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3-21 (pL; 4 figs.), B. Berenson continues his study of Venetian paintings in 
our own collections and discusses Mantegna and Giovanni Bellini. Manteg- 
na^s Sacra Conversazione of the Gardner collection is dated about 1485, the 
Altman Holy Family of the MetropoUtan Museum at the end of the artistes 
activity. Of Giovanni Bellini America has what is probably the earliest ex- 
tant work in the Madonna of the Davis collection. Both Giovanni and his 
brother, Gentile, developed tardily as long as their father lived. The Johnson 
Madonna by Giovanni, dating about 1470, reflects Mantegna's influence. 

The Choir Stalls of Pantaleone de Marchis in Berlin. — In Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 175-188 (9 figs.), F. Schottmuller discusses the 
choir stalls of Pantaleone de Marchis in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum and 
compares them with the other work of this intarsia worker in the Certosa of 
Pavia and in S. Petronio, Bologna. The Berlin stalls have been reconstructed 
so as no longer to show the original arrangement of the parts. 

The Relations of Bramantino and Luini. — In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 
147-155 (10 figs.), G. Frizzoni in a study of Bramantino rejects the theory that 
this artist collaborated with Bernardino Luini in the latter's frescoes for the 
Pelucca. The putti of this decoration attributed to Bramantino agree with 
Luni's drawings and pictures and their only connection with Bramantino is 
the lighting by reflected light from below, a trick which Luini would have 
delighted to imitate. 

The Ehrich Tintoretto.— In Burl. Mag. XXVII, 1915, p. 168, G. F. Hill 
notes in a letter to the editors that his argument for the identification of the 
portrait attributed to Tintoretto in the Ehrich Galleries, New York, as a 
portrait of Scipione Clusona (see A. J. A. 1915, p. 364) is vitiated by the dis- 
covery that two other members of the family, Bruto and Agostino, are found 
by the archival researches of G. Castellani to have been in the Venetian mih- 
tary service at the same time as Scipione. 

The Early Works of Leonardo. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 
189-207 (10 figs.), W. V. Bode takes up anew the question of the youthful 
works of Leonardo and assigns to the master the Angel of Verrocchio's Bap- 
tism, the Louvre and UflSzi Annunciations, the Benois and Munich Madonnas, 
the Liechtenstein portrait, and the Berlin Resurrection; he defends Leonardo's 
authorship of the Czartoryski Girl with the Weasel (ferret or ermine) . 

Bernardino Lanzano. — In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 91-96 (5 figs.), E. 
Ferrari summarizes what is known from documents and pictures of the devel- 
opment of the obscure but prolific fifteenth century Lombard, Bernardino 
Lanzano, who was at his own time rightly dubbed a good decorator and painter 
of stories. 

A Fresco Fragment by Pinturicchio. — In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 
337-338 (fig.), W. BoMBE discusses the only preserved fragment of Pinturic- 
chio's fresco decoration for the chapel of S. Lorenzo in S. Maria del Popolo, 
Rome. This piece represents the Madonna Enthroned and was transferred 
to the Massa Cathedral when the Roman chapel was rebuilt at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Ercole Ferrarese.— In Rass. d' Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 191-198 (10 figs.), C. 
Gamba studies the picture recently added to the Bologna gallery, the copy 
of the perished fresco of the Crucifixion that was painted by Ercole Ferrarese 
in the Garganelli chapel in S. Pietro, Bologna, and made famous by the enthu- 
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siastic description of Vasari. By comparison with this copy and with other 
originals of Ercole, the St. Sebastian of the Pitti is assigned to him, and a 
painting of Figures before a Portico in the Louvre is identified as the copy of a 
part of the fresco of the Death of the Virgin in the Garganelli chapel. 

The Arezzo Gallery.— In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 75-88, 110-120 (35 
figs.), A. Del Vite discusses in chronological order the pictures of the hitherto 
uncatalogued municipal gallery at Arezzo. 

A Triptych of Allegretto Nuzi in Detroit. — In Art in America, IV, 1915, pp. 
213-222 (3 figs.), C. R. Post studies a triptych by Allegretto Nuzi in the De- 
troit Museum of Art. The painting illustrates the early period of the artist 
and shows his schooHng. It reflects on the one hand the Composition of a 
triptych by Nuzi's master, Bernardo Daddi, in the possession of Dr. GiuHo 
Ruozzi, Spello, Italy; on the other hand it has the decorative quahty and the 
ethereal figures of the Trecento Sienese. To these influences the artist adds 
his own opulence, which in later works as in the Bishop-Saint of Mr. Horace 
Morison, Boston, passes into a grandiose ecclesiasticism akin to Byzantine 
formalism and the early Venetians. 

Luciano da Latiranna as Painter. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsis. XXXVI, 1915, 
pp. 208-214 (5 figs.), F. Witting attributes to the architect, Luciano da Lau- 
ranna, who is known to have painted views with figures, two pictures in the 
Palazzo Barberini, Rome. The figure subjects on a small natural scale in 
the midst of a Renaissance architecture represent the Birth and Presentation 
of the Virgin. 

The Frescoes in the Piccolomini Library. — In Mh, /. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, 
pp. 202-214, R. West gives a detailed description of the frescoes of Pinturic- 
chio in the Piccolomini library at Siena. 

Sassoferrato as Imitator. — In a supplementary study of Sassoferrato, the 
painter's biographer, G. Vitaletti {Rass, Bihl. d'Arte ItaL 1915, p. 64), records 
the copies and adaptations of earher paintings made by this eclectic artist, 
who devoted his attention particularly to the reproduction of the works of 
the Venetian and Umbrian schools and took Titian as his master in the one 
case, Raphael in the other. 

Notes on Italian Sculpture.— In Burl Mag. XXVII, 1915, pp. 217-224 
(2 pis.), C. Phillips denies the attribution of the Mucius Scaevola in the 
Wiesbaden museum and the related Roman Warrior of the Collection Jacque- 
mart-Andr^ at Paris to Agostino Busti (II Bambaja) because of their dissimi- 
larity to his reliefs for the unfinished tomb of Gaston de Foix of approximately 
the same date. In a second note the writer tentatively attributes a terra-cotta 
reUef of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Cupid UnveiUng a Sleeping Nymph, 
to Benvenuto CeUini and compares it to the Nymphe de Fontainebleau of the 
Louvre. 

Italian Paintings at Cracow.— In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 1-4, 25-29 
(2 pis.; 8 figs.), M. L. Berenson fists briefly under artists' names and schools 
ItaUan paintings of the Czartoryski, Puslowski, Potocki, and Lubomirski 
'Collections at Cracow. 

Early Italian Engravings. — A catalogue of a collection of early Italan en- 
gravings exhibited in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University in memory 
of the late Mr. Francis Bullard has been prepared by the Assistant Director 
of the Museum with the help of Miss Laura H. Dudley. Introductions, 
10 
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bibliographies, and descriptions are appropriate and carefully done. The 
collection forms ''probably the most representative exhibition ever held in 
this country of original impressions of early intaglio Italian engravings made 
prior to the crystallization of ItaUan technique by the prolific Marcantonio 
Raimondi." It includes three nielli, several anonymous primitive Florentine 
engravings in the fine manner, the Otto Prints, a number of engravings from 
books, the Triumphs of Petrarch, miscellaneous works, prophets, and sibyls 
in the broad manner, two engravings by PoUaiuolo, five by Cristofano Roberta, 
the 'Tarocchi Cards,'' engravings of miscellaneous and uncertain schools, 
engravings by Mantegna and his school, by Giovanni Antonio da Brescia, 
Zoan Andrea, Jacopo de'Barbari, Girolamo Mocetto, Benedetto Montagna, 
Giulio and Domenico Campagnola, Jacopo Raibolini (Francia), and several 
engravers not known by name, and one each by Peregrino da Cesena and Nico- 
letto da Modena. [Paul J. Sachs, A Loan Exhibition of Early Italian En- 
gravings (Intaglio). Fogg Art Museum. Cambridge, 1915, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 357 pp. ; 134 illustrations. 4to.] 

Two Bronze Reliefs of the Choir Screen in the Abbey of Chiaravalle. — In 
Rass. d^Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 175-179 (4 figs.), L. Beltrami calls attention to 
two round bronze reliefs which once formed a part of the choir enclosure of 
the church of the abbey of Chiaravalle near Milan. The other decorations 
used in that construction in 1571 were taken from earlier monuments, and, 
moreover, the style of the bronze reliefs would seem to date them at the 
beginning of the century. They represent the Doubting Thomas and the De- 
scent into Limbo and may be units of a Christological series. 

Notes on Luca Delia Robbia.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 3-7, 
H. P. HoRNE writes a series of notes on Luca della Robbia apropos of the re- 
cent Princeton Monograph of Professor Marquand. Apart from minor differ- 
ences of the attribution of school pieces, Home would in general set many 
points in the chronology of Luca somewhat later. The Pistoia Visitation 
shows the influence of the high Renaissance, of Leonardo, and cannot, therefore, 
be the Visitation referred to in the will of 1445. The Via dell'Agnolo lunette 
is also a late work of about 1470 for that was the time of the founding of the 
little church over the door of which it was placed. The date at which Luca 
perfected the method of making colored glazed terra-cottas is ^bout 1440 in 
round numbers; previously he is always mentioned as employed in marble sculp- 
ture. Contemporary literary sources prove that Vasari's interpretation of the 
fourth and fifth campanile reliefs by Luca is incorrect and that the fourth repre- 
sents Orientals for Arithmetic, the fifth, Pythagoras for Astrology. New 
documents here published give the matriculation of Luca in the Arte di Maestri 
di Pietre e Legnami, September 1, 1432; show that both he and Andrea 
belonged to the Compagnia di San Luca; give the correct date of the commis- 
sion of the Federighi monument in S. Trinita as May 2, 1454 with the addi- 
tional and curious information that it was to be done after the design of an 
obscure Giovanni di Ser Paolo; and fix the date of his death, February 23, 1481. 

Two Ferrarese Drawings. — In Boll. Arte, IX, 1915, pp. 1-12 (7 figs.), G. 
Fbizzoni reviews the third part of Venturi's seventh volume and adds to the 
material on the Ferrarese school there presented a drawing of An Ancient 
Sacrifice by Ercole Roberti in the Loeser collection, Florence, and another 
drawing of the same title by Francesco Francia in English private possession. 
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S. Anastasia, Verona.— In UArte, XVIII, 1915, pp. 296-304 (4 figs.), C. 
CiPOLLA continues his historical researches concerning S. Anastasia at Verona 
and studies the side chapels with their monuments and inscriptions (see 
AJ.A. 1915, p. 497). 

Sibyls in Italian Art.— In VArte, XVIII, 1915, pp. 272-285 (10 figs.), A. 
Rossi continues the study of the iconography of the sibyl in Italian art (see 
AJ.A. 1915, p. 490). One of the eight female figures (the other seven are 
virtues) which adorn Nicola Pisano's pulpit in the Siena cathedral is identified 
as a sibyl, the first one of which we know the master. In Giovanni Pisano's 
sibyl on the facade of that cathedral a sibylline prophecy, ''Et vocaUtur Deus 
et homo/' appears in abbreviated form on the scroll. The six sibyls of Giovan- 
ni's pulpit in S. Andrea, Pistoia, show that more than two were known long 
before the publication of Lattanzio and of Filippo de Barberiis in the late 
fifteenth century. Even the ten of Agostino di Duccio in S. Francesco, 
Rimini, antedate that publication though apparently the literary basis is 
Lattanzio. Ml,le errs, then, in attaching importance to the date of the publi- 
cation of Lattanzio, since the work seems to have been well known before. 

The Jarves Collection. — In Art in America, III, 1915, pp. 273-283 (4 figs.), 
O. Siren discusses and gives his attributions of the earliest pictures in the 
Jarves Collection at Yale University. No. 1, three panels from an altarpiece, 
representing Crucifixion, Deposition, and Pietit, is assigned to Bonaventura 
Berlinghieri, a painter of Lucca who is known by a signed altarpiece dated 
1235 in S. Francesco in Pescia. No. 11, a Crucifixion hitherto labelled Giunta 
da Pisa, is attributed to Guido da Siena, whose famous signed Madonna in the 
Palazzo PubbMco, Siena, bears a contested date, more likely 1271 than 1221. 
To Guido also are attributed Nos. 5, 7, 15, 16, and 587 of the Siena Academy, 
a Madonna under the name of Coppo di Marcovaldo in the Uffizi, and another 
in the gallery at Arezzo. The picture in the' Jarves Collection which was for- 
merly assigned to the studio of Cimabue (No. 13) is attributed to a follower of 
Giunta da Pisa, Deodato Orlandi, the painter of a signed crucifix of 1288 in 
the Lucca gallery and of two Madonnas in the Museum at Pisa, of which one 
is signed and dated 1301. Finally the picture (No. 12) which has borne the 
name of Margaritone d' Arezzo is recognized rather as a studio piece by that 
pupil who painted No. 99 of the Florence Academy and a Madonna formerly 
in the hands of the dealer Miethke at Vienna. 

Ghirlandajo's Drawings.— In Mh. /. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 293-295 (2 
figs.), P. E. KuPPERS denies to Ghirlandajo the Leonardesque drawings at- 
tributed to him by Wickhoff, Nos. 420, 433, 434, 437, of the Uffizi, and the 
drapery study in the Louvre (Braun 180). No. 434 is Granacci's study for 
St. Jerome in his Berlin altarpiece. The likeness of the Uffizi drawing No. 
431 to the Madonna of the Sassetti altar is not such as to support its attri- 
bution to Ghirlandajo. On the other hand No. 441 is surely a study for the 
Madonna of the 1485 Adoration. The interesting connection of Ghirlandajo 
to the atelier of Verrocchio is evidenced by No. 432, which bears on one side 
a study by Ghirlandajo for the Child of the Pisa Madonna and on the other a 
drawing of some pupil of Verrocchio, perhaps Credi. 
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SPAIN 

Don Baltasar Carlos by Velazquez. — In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 56- 
60 (pi.), L. CusT discusses the portrait of Don Baltasar Carlos sent to Eng- 
land in 1639 when the Spanish heir-apparent was a candidate for the hand of 
Mary, the oldest daughter of Charles I, and now preserved in Buckingham 
Palace. A recent cleaning has removed the heavy varnish and discoloration 
which formerly obscured the stroke of Velazquez. 

Painters to the Kings of Spain. — In Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de 
Excursiones, XXIII, 1915, pp. 132-146, 206-224, F. J. SXnchez Canton 
continues his catalogue of the painters to the chamber of the kings of Spain 
with the discussion of the late seventeenth century painters of the Austrian 
house and the fifteenth century painters of the Bourbons. 

Sixteenth Century Art in Huesca. — In Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de 
Excursiones, XXIII, 1915, pp. 189-197 (2 pis.), R. D. Aeco concludes his 
series of unedited documents on the art of Huesca in the sixteenth century 
with considerable material for the obscure painter Tomds Pehguet, a follower 
of Baldassare Peruzzi and Polidoro da Caravaggio and highly esteemed at his 
time. 

Hernando Ydfiez de la Almedina. — In Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de 
Excursiones, XXIII, 1915, pp. 198-205 (4 pis.), E. Tormo writes an en- 
thusiastic criticism of the early sixteenth century Leonardesque painter Her- 
nando Ydiiez de la Almedina, whom he calls the most exquisite painter of the 
Kenaissance in Spain. 

Spanish Pictures in American Collections. — In Art in America, III, 1915, 
pp. 309-320 (4 figs.), and in Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de Excursiones ^ 
XXIII, 1915, pp. 104-108 (4 pis.), A. L. Mater discusses the Spanish pictures 
in America with many attributions. Twenty-seven authentic works by Greco, 
ten by Velazquez, and four by Murillo have crossed the Atlantic; but there are 
paintings by less celebrated artists as well. The portrait of a nameless lady in 
red at the Worcester Art Museum is assigned to Bartolom^ Gonzalez instead 
of Coello. No. 810 of the Johnson collection is not Spanish but Flemish. In the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts the Crowning of Thomas is a Ribera dating from 
1630-1640; the Geographer to be a Ribera must be a late work; but the St. 
Sebastian Cured by St. Irene is surely an imitation by Luca Giordano. Vice 
versa, the Philadelphia St. Sebastian Cured by St. Irene is an authentic 
Ribera, the Geographer Giordano's copy. The Lucretia attributed to Ribera 
in the Metropolitan Museum is by Massimo Stanzioni. A head of a priest 
belonging to Mr. W. F. Cook, of Pittsburgh, is a fragment from Ribera's cele- 
brated picture of the Triumph of Bacchus, painted 1630-35, the greater part 
of which perished in one of the conflagrations in the Alcdzar of Madrid. Some 
few heads, rescued from the charred canvas, are preserved in the Prado. A 
finer work by Ribera is the St. Paul in the possession of Mr. Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, New York. Juan de Ruelas, the founder of the national Sevillan school, 
is not represented in America, but there is a fine genre Interior by Francisco 
Herrera the Elder owned by Eugen Boross, Larchmont, N. Y. The. few 
pictures by MuriUo in this country are of unusual importance. The young 
St. Thomas of Villanueva Distributing his Raiment among Little Beggar Boys 
which belongs to Mrs. Emmery, Cincinnati, is the consummate example of 
Murillo's genre painting. The male portrait owned by Sir Wilham van Home, 
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of Montreal, is excellent. The Girls at the Window in the Widener collection is 
full of humor. The male bust portrait in the Hispanic Museum, New York, 
is a genuine Murillo, but the Coronation of St. Francis there is a copy by Tobar 
of the larger original in the Seville museum. The Martyrdom of St. Stephen in 
the Boross collection mentioned above is not by Murillo, but by Pablo Legote. 
False attributions to Velazquez are the Philip IV in the Boston museum, the 
Satyr and Peasant by Bernardo Strozzi and the Borrachos in the Widener 
collection, and the Knight of Santiago by Mazo in the possession of Mr. 
William P. Douglas, New York. But the Infante Don Baltasar Carlos of 
1631 in the Boston museum is an important and genuine example of the mas- 
ter. Antonio de Puga is represented by the Antiquarian of Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington and the Old Woman of Mr. St. Bourgeois; Carreno by the Charles 
II of the Hispanic Museum, which is earher than the similar picture in the 
Museo del Greco, Toledo, Spain, and to be identified with the picture sent to 
France in negotiating the marriage with this king^s first wife, Dofia Maria 
Luisa de Orleans. 

El Greco and the Antique. — In Boleiin de la Sodedad Espanola de Excur- 
siones, XXIII, 1915, pp. 89-103 (8 pis.; fig.), J. Ramon Mielida discusses the 
relations of El Greco to the antique and finds that, while he was entirely free 
from the classic tradition as expressed in sculpture, the ancient portrait style 
as known from the Fayum, had been passed down through Byzantine chan- 
nels and along with Byzantine compositions moulded El Greco's art. 

FRANCE 

Quentin Varin.— In ML /. Kunstw. VII, 1915, pp. 274-278 (2 figs.), 0. 
Geautoff gives a r^sum^ of all that is known of Poussin's teacher, Quentin 
Varin, This artist was born at Beauvais about 1570, studied under local 
painters and later was an apprentice at Avignon, whence his earliest known 
picture, a Madonna with the signature, ^'Varin pinxit 1600." He settled at 
Amiens, but commissions took him to Les Andelys, where he became the mas- 
ter of Poussin and left in Notre Dame three signed pictures, two dated 1612. 
From 1616 he lived with varying fortunes in Paris, finally he became Peintre 
du Roi, 1623. He died probably in 1627, surely before 1629. His early 
work at the time he was Poussin's teacher is his best, for he better understood 
the conservative style out of which he grew than the decorative baroque style 
which he attempted to imitate. Poussin expressed great regard for Varin, 
but no works preserved show traces of Varin^s influence on his pupil. 

The Missal of the Sainte Chapelle.— In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 
37-65 (25 figs.), J. BiROT and J. B. Martin describe and discuss a missal in 
the Tresor de la Prima tiale at Lyons. The miniatures, finely executed, repre- 
sent scenes from the New Testament and the lives of the saints. The borders 
of vines and the like are unusually fine. The names of saints show that the 
missal was made for a Parisian church, and other indications prove that the 
church was the Sainte Chapelle. The style of the writing and of the miniatures 
fix the date at the end of the thirteenth or in the fourteenth century. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Flemish Tomb Picttires.— In Art in America, III, 1915, pp. 261-272 (pi.; 3 
figs.), F. J. Mather, Jr., pubhshes three early Flemish tomb pictures in Ameri- 
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can collections and calls attention to the fact that nearly all the famiUar 
early paintings which show a donor, in bust or half-length, with a patron 
saint, both invariably of portrait type, were originally pictures of mortuary 
destination. They are generally the donor panel, not a wing of a triptych, as 
often erroneously described, but of a diptych, folded over a half-length Ma- 
donna. A complete example of the type is published from the Fogg Museum. 
The left panel is a Madonna attributed to Rogier de la Pasture. The right 
represents the donor Joos van der Burg (died 1496) and his patron St. Jodoc, 
and has the arms and funeral inscription of both the donor and his wife on the 
back; it is assigned to Gerard David. The fact that the two panels were 
painted separately is attested not only by the style but also by the circumstance 
that the donor panel had to be cut down appreciably to fit its companion. 
The second example of the type to be published is a panel recently added to 
the Johnson collection and representing a Prelate with St. Jerome. In this 
case the donor panel — the other panel is not known — is the left one; that speaks 
for France rather than Flanders, and it is, therefore, attributed to the Tournai 
school, specifically to Jacques Daret. The picture is too early to allow the 
formerly suggested identification of the donor as Jerome Bursleiden. The 
third painting published is in the possession of Mr. Philip Lehman, New York. 
It represents Anna de Blasere (died 1480) with the Madonna and St. Anne 
and has the funeral inscription of the donor on the back. The style of the 
painting allows the definitive attribution to the Master of the St. Ursula 
Legend. This painting was probably set up on one side of a carved crucifix 
pendant to another panel; it does not then form an example of the particular 
class of tomb pictures to which the preceding examples belong. A sixteenth 
century French portrait panel of a donor with patron in the Worcester Art 
Museum is possibly a mortuary picture, but its arched form is more that of the 
side piece of a triptych without shutters. 

Dutch and Flemish Drawings in the Metropolitan Musetim. — The drawings 
by Dutch and Flemish artists in the Metropolitan Museum are treated by 
G. S. Hellman in The Print Collector's Quarterly, V, 1915, pp. 369-396 (1*2 
figs.). 

Rembrandt*s Amsterdam. — In The Print Collector's Quarterly, V, 1915, pp. 
109-169 (plan; 27 figs.), F. Lugt gives under the title of 'Rembrandt's Amster- 
dam' an English version of that part of his book, Wandelingen met Rembrandt 
in en om Amsterdam, which is of interest to students of the reproductive arts. 

Rembrandt's Drawings.— In Z. Bild. K, XXVI, 1915, pp. 213-216 (pL), 
M. J. Friedlander offers a general criticism of Rembrandt's drawings and 
indicates that the artist found himself ear Her in his career in these less pre- 
tentious works than in his more ambitious undertakings, and that the draw- 
ings reflect characteristics not different but supplementary to those of the 
paintings. 

Notes on Gonzales Coques and Assistants. — In the thirty-second installment 
of 'Notes on Pictures in the Royal Collections' (Burl. Mag. XXVII, 1915, pp. 
150-158; 3 pis.), L. Oust and F. J. Van den Branden show that it is not the 
painting of a picture gallery at the Mauritshuis, The Hague, but another 
Picture Gallery in the royal collection at Windsor which was presented by the 
Guild of St. Luke to the advocate Jean van Bavegem. The identification 
rests on the representation of the advocate and of members of the j?uild in 
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the Windsor picture. The man in the Hague painting is presumably the pro- 
prietor of the collection. In both paintings the architecture is by Wilhelm 
Schubert von Ehrenberg, a German resident of Antwerp, the individual 
paintings by various Antwerp artists, and the figures by Gonzales Coques. 
Coques and Ehrenberg finished their task in 1674 though the picture was not 
completed and presented till 1683. However successful Coques was as a 
painter of small figures and portrait groups, he was a failure in large compo- 
sitions. Commissioned in 1647 by the Prince of Orange to furnish ten large 
pictures of the Legend of Psyche, he was obHged to call secretly upon his fel- 
low-painter Abraham van Diepenbeck for composition sketches. The latter 
furnished them at a reasonable price by plagiarizing Raphael. Coques 
carried out these compositions, only to be accused of stealing from Raphael. 
In revenge on Diepenbeck he refused him his pay and in the litigation that 
followed the whole odious affair became public. 

Jan Boeckhorst.~In Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 162-174 (6 
figs.), R. Oldenbourg defends the old view of Reber that the upper part of 
Rubens' small Last Judgment in the Munich Pinakothek is the later addition 
of a pupil. This pupil is identified as Jan^ Boeckhorst, who is responsible for 
the retouching and enlarging of the Erlangen Assumption of the Blessed, the 
central part of which still retains Rubens' original design. To the same artist 
are attributable some further imitations of Rubens: the Fall of the Damned 
in the Aachen museum, the Last Judgment in the Dresden gallery (No. 958A), 
the Last Judgment engraved by Rosaspina, a Uttle Fall of the Damned in 
Budapest (No. 599), and a Pan and Syrinx in Buckingham Palace. Other 
pictures which may eventually be also by Boeckhorst are the Helene Fourment 
from the Weber collection now in the Brussels museum, a Family at Windsor, 
a female portrait in the gallery at Darmstadt (No. 190), a portrait of a youth in 
the Munich Pinakothek (No. 865), and a Falconer in Buckingham Palace. 

Van Dyck's Etchings and Jconography.— A detailed study of Van Dyck's 
twenty-one etchings and an account of that series of engravings of princes 
and military commanders, statesmen and philosophers, artists and amateurs, 
known as the Iconography, is given by A. M. Hind in The Print Collector's 
Quarterly, V, 1915, pp. 1-37, 220-253 (39 figs.). 

The Monforte Altarpiece of Hugo van der Goes.—In Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 
1915, pp. 221-230 (pL; 11 figs.), A. Goldschmidt studies the Monforte Altar- 
piece of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. The appearance of its lost wings can 
be reconstructed inadequately from the two copies of the altarpiece by a 
Frankfurt master; of these copies that in Antwerp more nearly reproduces the 
type of composition that is known as Hugo's, that of Vienna gives a very 
curtailed variation of the Circumcision panel and entirely departs from its 
model in the panel of the Nativity. Neither the date of these copies nor that 
of the influence of this and of Hugo's other works on Geertgen tot Sint Jans 
gives a basis for fixing the date of the Monforte Altar. On stylistic grounds it 
would seem to belong to the period about 1470, when the artist was eagerly 
studying earher masters and had not yet come under the influence of Dirk 
Bouts. 

A Drawing by Barend van Orley.~In Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, 
pp. 223-230 (2 pis.; 4 figs.), L. v. Baldass discusses the stylistic relations of 
Mabuse and Barend van Orley and attributes to the latter a composition 
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drawing for an Adoration which has hitherto borne Mabuse's name in the 
Louvre. 

The Perspective of the Ghent Altarpiece. — In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, 
pp. 198-201 (8 figs.), R. JosEPHSON offers an explanation of the low viewpoint 
in eight sections of the Ghent Altarpiece. The altarpiece shows strong influ- 
ence of the sculpture of Glaus Sluter and especially of the figures of the portal 
of Champmol. Jan van Eyck in sketching from below this sculpture as it 
must actually have appeared to him would have come upon the illusionistic 
low viewpoint even though his theoretical knowledge of perspective was 
slight and this low viewpoint was not scientifically mastered before Mantegna. 

GERMANY 

Diirer in the Vischer Studio.— In Mh. /. Kunstw, VIII, 1915, pp. 366-370 
(8 figs.), H. Stierling points out the influence of Diirer over the Vischer work- 
shop. Peter Vischer the Elder's grave tablet for Kmitas in the cathedral at 
Gracow shows direct imitation of the St. Eustachius and St. George of the 
Baumgartner Altar. Dtirer's drawing of 1513 for Vischer's Romhilder or 
Hechinger monument is well known and no longer to be set aside on the basis 
of date. The Ghrist of the epitaph of Margarethe Tucher, probably by the 
younger Vischer, imitates Dtirer's Life of Mary, B. 92, the scene of Ghrist's 
Departure from His Mother. Dtirer's engraving of Adam and Eve of 1504 
had a controlling influence on both the renderings of Orpheus and Eurydice 
by the younger Vischer (Fig. 9), as well as some bearing on other of his works, 
the Romulus and Remus placque, the Stanmore and Oxford ink wells, and 
the relief of the Healing of the Blind on the monument of St. Sebald. The 
Louvre has a folder of Uttle-studied drawings by the younger Vischer, which 
show his relation to Diirer. 

Hans Burgkmair's Genealogy of Maximilian I. — In the Beiheft to Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 1-20, H. Zimmebmann publishes a cata- 
logue of the extant trial proofs of Hans Burgkmair the Elder's series of wood- 
cuts of the genealogy of Emperor Maximilian I, complete except for the 
recently found series in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (see A. J. A. 1915, p. 
503). 

Martin Schaffner as Medallist. — In Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 
153-161 (pi.; 2 figs.), G. Habich groups ten examples of the work of an anony- 
mous medallist whom he calls the Beltzinger Master, because several of the 
medals represent members of the Beltzinger family. The people portrayed 
and the provenance of the known medals point to Swabia, precisely to Ulm. 
One of the medals shows a man in working clothes and is marked, ''MDXXII 
EFFIGIES M.S.M. XLIIII." Since the dates fit, the M.S.M. may be read 
Martin Schaffner Maler; this form of signature was common at the time 
and used elsewhere by the artist in question. 

Middle High German Poetry on Fifteenth Century Tapestries. — In Jb, 
Kunsth. Samm. XXXII, 1915, pp. 233-253 (pi.; 12 figs.), B. Kubth identifies 
the subjects of two fifteenth century woven tapestries by referring them to 
Middle High German poetry. The first of these, illustrating Der Busant, is 
reconstructed incompletely from four fragments, one in the South Kensington 
Museum, another in the collection of W. Glemens at Munich, a third in the 
Figdor collection at Vienna, and a fourth in the Nationalmuseum at Nurem- 
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berg. Of the second tapestry, representing the story of the Queen of France 
and the Faithless Marshall, only a piece in the Nuremberg museum is known. 
Both tapestries follow their Alemannic literary prototypes very closely and 
with a third piece of tapestry in the Vienna Hof museum can on stylistic, dia- 
lectic, and heraldic evidence be traced to an Alemannic, perhaps Alsacian origin. 

The Lovers by Israhel van Meckenem. — In a note in Burl. Mag. XXVII, 
1915, p. 248 (pi.), C. DoDGSON differentiates the five states of Israhel van 
Meckenem's engraving. The Lovers, after the Master of the Hausbuch. 
The states had previously been described as three. 

Early German Woodcuts. — A brief account of the progress of German 
wood engraving through the fifteenth century is given by E. H. Richter in 
The Print Collector's Quarterly, V, 1915, pp. 340-362 (8 figs.). 

Two Drawings by Diirer in the British Museum. — In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 
1915, pp. 7-14, 49 (3 pis.), C. Dodgson publishes two new Diirer drawings re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum. One, representing Knights Riding 
and Tilting, is dated 1489; it has a study for a knight's head on the reverse. 
The other is a Costume Study. Both were purchased at the Ginsburg sale 
at Sotheby's, July 20, 1915. The former can be traced back to the possession 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the latter to the Mariette and Wellesley collections. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The Development of Table Designs.— In Burl Mag. XXVII, 1915, pp. 
189-193, 231-235 (2 pis.; 5 figs.), B. Oliver traces the development of English 
table designs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The earlier trestle 
tables with detachable tops and occasional round tables began to be replaced 
about the middle of the sixteenth century by framed tables with legs con- 
nected by stretchers near the bottom, sometimes draw-tables. Under conti- 
nental (Flemish) influence the legs became in the next century very bulbous 
and over-balustered. This tjrpe was soon replaced by the ordinary gate-leg 
table. But already the slenderer type had been developed in Italy and along 
with other classical reminiscences it spread to France in the sixteenth, and to 
England in the seventeenth century. 

Skakespeare's Mask.— In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 279-292 (fig.), 
P. WiSLiCENUS defends the thesis which he has often maintained that the 
famous death mask of Shakespeare is authentic. 



AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Cross in Ancient America. — In the Annual Archaeological Report of the 
Ontario Provincial Museum (Toronto, 1914, pp. 26-43; pi.; 10 figs.), W. R. 
Harris brings together numerous examples of the occurrence of both the 
swastika and the true cross in America. It is inferred that the presence of 
the cross in both the New and Old Worlds indicates a far-reaching and very 
ancient cross cult. 

Material Culture of West Greenland Eskimo. — In Arhejder Fra Den Dan- 
she Artistike Station Paa Disho (Copenhagen, 1915, pp. 113-250; pi.; 66 
figs.), M. P. PoRSiLD presents a very thorough technological investigation of 
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the weapons and implements of the West Greenland Eskimo. The subject is 
treated under the following heads: weapons (harpoons, darts, spears, arrows, 
lances) , nets, shooting screens, drags, drills, knives, lamps, and toys . As in other 
studies of Eskimo culture, the extraordinary ingenuity of the people and their 
adaptability to their environment, are brought out. It is concluded that the 
culture of the region is essentially a unit; regional forms, where they occur, 
are due to the exigencies of the environment or of the raw materials rather 
than to influences from other civilizations. 

Effigy Pipes from Ontario. — In the Annual Archaeological Report of the On- 
tario Provincial Museum (Toronto, 1914, pp. 44-71; 4 pis.; 26 figs.), G. E.Laid- 
LAW describes lizard effigy pipes. There are two types: stemless and stemmed. 
They are generally made of fight-gray steatite or limestone and are distinguished 
from other types of effigy pipes by the presence on the exterior of the bowl of 
lizard effigies, the tail of the reptile running down underneath the bowl. They 
are presumably of late date, their manufacture possibly extending into the his- 
toric period. While no tribe is definitely known to have made them, there are 
certain indications that they may have been the product of the Huron-Iroquois. 
In the same pubfication (pp. 80-88) there are figured and briefly described 
pipes, ''bird-stones,^^ ceremonial objects and bone implements, recent archae- 
ological acquisitions of the Ontario museum. 

Ceremonial Rooms of the Clifif-dwellings.— In Arrnr. Anthr. N. S. XVII, 
pp. 272-282 (2 pis.; 3 figs.), B. Cummings discusses the kivas or ceremonial 
rooms of the San Juan Drainage in Utah and Arizona. The chambers are of 
two kinds: circular, and square. The former are an early type, probably 
derived from the circular dwelling houses of a lower stage or culture. The 
square kivas are presumably late, because they occur in ruins still remem- 
bered in Navajo tradition. That circular forms of enclosure other than true 
kivas were associated in the minds of the cliff-dwellers with ceremonial ob- 
servance, is befieved by Professor Cummings to be proved by the finding of 
ceremonial deposits in caves of circular shape. 

New Mexican Pottery.— In Mem, Amer. Anthr. Assoc. II, pp. 409-462 
(14 pis.; 11 figs.), A. V. KiDDEB describes the pottery of the Pajarito Plateau, 
N. M. The wares are divided into four groups: black-and-white; Agua Fria; 
Frijofito; Pajaritan. The range of each group is discussed; the archaeology 
considered; and the designs, to some extent, are analysed. It is suggested that 
the four types follow each other in time in the order given above. 

Nebraska Crania.— In Amer. Anthr. N. S. XVII, pp. 529-534 (7 pis.; 6 
figs.), C. W. M. PoYNTEB studies a series of over one hundred skulls taken from 
graves near Omaha, Nebraska. Several groups are considered and it is con- 
cluded that, while there is no evidence of great antiquity, and no reason for 
supposing that the remains are other than Indian, the crania in all probabifity 
represent several well-marked tribal groups. As the Plains region, where 
these skulls were found, has no natural barriers in any direction, their re- 
semblance to other American types is not to be wondered at. 

An Early Mayan Pottery Head.— In Man, XV, 1915, p. 129 (pL), T. A. 
Joyce reports on a pottery head recently acquired by the British Museum. 
It is moulded by hand of coarse buff- colored clay and is probably a fragmens 
of an incense burner. The flattened head, the eye-structure and variout 
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added ornaments show it to be early Mayan and the face is tentatively iden- 
tified as that of ''God D" or the ''Roman-nosed God'' of the Codices. 

Figurine from Tampico. — In Bull, et Mim. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, V, 1914, pp. 
180-181, FiiLix Regnatjlt describes a small figurine (Mus^e d'Annecy) which 
shows graphically the method employed in producing the well-known Maya 
type of head-deformation. A seated woman holds a child in her lap and presses 
its head between two hard, flat objects. While the early chronicles often 
described this process and its results are to be seen in many sculptures, this is 
the only pictorial representation of it that has yet come to light. 

Archaeology of Salvador.— In Amer. Anthr. N. S. XVII, pp. 446-487 (3 
pis.; 30 figs.), H. J. Spinden collects material for a preliminary classification of 
the archaeology of 'Salvador. Five periods are recognized. The oldest or 
Archaic Period is represented by crude clay figurines made by adding ana- 
tomical and ornamental details to a gross framework. The pottery takes the 
form of tripod jars and jugs with plastic ornament in a style suggesting that 
of the figurines. This archaic culture is very widely spread, being found in the 
Highlands of Guatemala, and the Mexican Plateau. In distribution it roughly 
corresponds with the present range of Nahua speaking people. The Maya 
Period of Salvadorean culture shows, as the name implies, strong influence 
from the Maya culture of Guatemala and Southern Mexico. It is repre- 
sented by figurines of much finer workmanship and by painted tripod vases 
of cyHndrical shape. The latter bear painted decoration that is typically 
Mayan; some recognizable Mayan gods appear. The next two periods: the 
Transitional, and the Post-Maya, represent at first a general decHne in artistic 
abiHty, although in the Post-Mayan Period there appears very fine semi- 
glazed pottery with ornamentation by incising and modelling. The last pe- 
riod, the Aztec, is very strongly Mexican, influence from the North being seen 
in modelling, carving and painting. The archaeology of Salvador is closely 
connected with that of Nicaragua and Costa Rica to the south; and to that of 
the Maya and Nahua regions to the north. Stratified deposits, therefore, 
wherever they may be found in Mexico or Central America, may be expected 
to throw valuable light on archaeological problems at considerable distances 
from the localities in which they are discovered. 

Types of Machu Picchu Pottery. — In Amer. Anthr. N. S. XVII, pp. 257- 
271 (pL; 12 figs.), Hiram Bingham classifies by shape the pottery of Machu 
Picchu, Peru. Wherever the analogies are close enough he borrows from the 
nomenclature of classical archaeology such terms as aryballus, pithos, etc. 
The commonest types found are the aryballus, beaker-shaped olla, pot-cover, 
two-handled dish, pelike-shaped jug, deep ladle and jug. All these forms 
belong to the later or Inca style. Certain rarer types appear to be products 
of an earHer period. 

Peruvian Textiles. — In Anthr. Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History (XII, pp. 55-104; 16 figs.), M. D. C. Cbawpobd presents a technolog- 
ical study of the textile fabrics found in the cemetaries of coastal Peru based 
on the collections in the Museum. The fabrics are analysed in the same 
way as are modern loom products; according to the weave or manner in which 
the design is produced; the nature and twist of the yarns; and the chemical 
properties of the dyes. The fibres employed were : cotton, wool and bast; spun 
with a whorled spindle into yarns of most extraordinary fineness. Dying was 
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done direct without the use of a mordant. The hand-loom only was used in 
weaving yet the fabrics have never been surpassed in any country at any 
period. The most notable manufactures were tapestries, the best of which 
were nearly twice as fine (in number of warps to the inch) as Gobelin tapestry. 
Other weaves and tricks of weaving are described in detail, as well as weaving 
tools and methods of using them. It is stated that the Peruvians independently 
produced practically every kind of textile technique and decoration known at 
the present day. 

Amazonian War Trophies. — In Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences^ XI, 1915, (2 pp.; 2 pis.), are described two head-trophies from the 
Amazon. One is a shrunken human head collected from the Jivaro Indians. 
The preparation consisted of removing the skull and brains through the severed 
neck, and shrinking the skin by means of hot sand and astringents, care being 
taken to preserve the contours of the features. A thorough smoking completed 
the process. The Mundrucu head was preserved lifesize; it has been smoked 
and the eye-sockets filled with ornamented balls of crude rubber. 



